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Still expanding its 15,600 mile 
natural gas pipeline system, the 
nation's largest, Tenneco is also 
working to develop new supplies 
of this clean-burning fuel. 


Tenneco's Walker Manufacturing 
produces exhaust systems for 
America's cars and trucks, plus 
filters, jacks and lifting devices. 


J I Case construction machinery ranges 
from big articulated loaders such as this to 
Davis mini-machines to giant Drott trenchers, 
plus a full line of agricultural tractors. 


Urethane foam from 
Tenneco Chemicals 
finds a host of uses 
including upholstery 
material for furniture 
and automobiles. 


Shipping containers 
and cartons for the 
nation's goods are the 
product of Tenneco’s 
Packaging Corporation 
of America. All the 
containers shown 
here are made of 
re-cycled paper. 

m. Riva 


USS Enterprise, largest nuclear powered ship afloat, was 
built by Tenneco's Newport News Shipbuilding, which is 
currently constructing the carriers Eisenhower and Nimitz. 


Offshore drilling rig in 472 feet of water in the stormy 
British North Sea recently discovered oil on a large block 
in which Tenneco has about a one-third interest. 
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What would you call a company 
that did $3.9 billion in 73 
and looks like this? 

We call itTenneco 



Tenneco makes things. 

Things like small auto parts, big 
tractors and the largest nuclear ships afloat. 

Even so, many people still refer to us 
as a gas pipeline company. 

That we were and still are, with the 
largest natural gas pipeline in the country. But 
gas transmission ( 1 8% of our 1 973 revenues) 
is only one important part of our story. 

Which is why we’re asking you to 
broaden your view of Tenneco. 

Think of us as a company that is 
tackling the energy problem on many differ- 
ent fronts. Searching for oil and gas on a 
worldwide scale plus refining and marketing 
(21 % of revenues). Developing a practical 
technology for turning coal into pipeline 
quality gas and synthetic oil and, in a joint 
venture with Westinghouse, preparing to 
manufacture offshore floating nuclear 
power plants on an assembly line basis. 

In manufacturing (39% of revenues), 
see us as the company whose Newport News 
Shipbuilding is expanding to build mammoth 
liquefied natural gas tankers and ultra-large 
crude carriers to bring the energy home. 

As the company whose J I Case Divi- 


sion is turning out fleets of heavy-duty con- 
struction equipment and farm tractors to meet 
our nation's building and agricultural needs. 

As the company whose Walker 
Manufacturing is producing auto exhaust 
systems for one out of every four cars on the 
road today. And is under contract to supply 
catalytic emission control hardware to a 
majorauto manufacturer. 

See us as the company whose 
Chemicals Division (8% of revenues) is a 
major supplier of versatile plastics. And whose 
Packaging Corporation of America (8% of 
revenues) supplies shipping containers and 
cartons to 300 of the 500 largest U.S. 
corporations. 

In agriculture and land development, 
(6% of revenues), as the company that is 
packing and marketing farm fresh vegetables, 
raisins, almonds, and dates under the 
name Sun Giant” . And Tenneco Realty 
is developing whole new communities. 

Think of us as the company whose total 
sales grew from S2.6to$3.9 billion since 1970. 

See us as Tenneco. A lot of company. 

In a lot of ways. 

Tenneco Inc., Houston, Texas 77001 


Tenneco 


Welcome news from 
the Welcome Home people: 
Kids 18 and under free. 


Got a kid 18 or under? 

Two? Three? How many? 

Well, kids are home free at all the 
more than 550 Ramada Inns coast to coast, 
under our Family Plan. 

They’ll share your room; cribs for 
real little guys are free, too. There is a 
charge for rollaway beds if there are that 
many of you though. 

More welcome news — for information 
and reservations simply dial toll free 
800-228'2828*and book your whole family for 


one night or every night you’re on the road. 

So when you get there, you’ve really 
arrived. Because you’ll find special play 
areas just for kids, swimming pools for the 
whole gang, terrific restaurants that can 
serve up delights for most any family's 
scale ot tastes, plus lounges for more up- 
town relaxation while you're out of town. 

Fact is, we think you'll find every' 
thing about your 
visit at a Ramada J 

Inn welcome news, fj 

Welcome home. * 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue ai year 
end, by Time Inc., 541 North 
Fairbanks Court, Chicago, III. 
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Next week 

INDY’S RACERS barrel along 
on the 500-mile Memorial Day 
trail, with A. J. Foyt the favor- 
ite starting in the pole position 
and 32 others in raucous pur- 
suit. Robert F. Jones reports. 


THE MILE is the big attraction 
at the California Relays, where 
sensational Tony Waldrop, 
who has broken four minutes 
nine straight times, goes after 
Jim Ryun’s 7-year-old record. 


MONTREAL’S OLYMPICS will 
be a love-in, with athletes and 
spectators two years hence en- 
joying the fruits of innovative 
planning. Such at least is the 
plan of Mayor Jean Drapcau. 
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No shaver 
advertising dares 
compare their shave 
with aRonson shave. 

Here’s why: 

Our micro-thin shaving screen is thinner than this page. 

So our 36 surgical-sharp blades cut closer to the whisker base. 
To cut as close as Ronson, you have to get as close as Ronson. 
No shaver in America dares claim they can. 



No comparison: A Ronson shave is unsurpassed. 
Because the Ronson cutting system is unbeatable. 

We created the first micro- thin shaving screen, 
years ago. Now others have tried to copy us. 

But they don't have our unique cutting system. 
They don’t have our 36 surgical-sharp blades. 

They don’t have our high power motor that eats up 
whiskers at the softest touch. They don’t have our 
“SuperTrim” or our Electric Self-Cleaning feature. 


They don’t have our great Replacement Kit. 
the only one that lets you replace both blades and 
screen to keep your Ronson shaver sharp as new. 

So to get closeness without comparison, you have to 
get a Ronson shaver. Try a Ronson today. 

lOooxL RONSON 

DIFFERENT bv oesign ano better BECAUSE of it 


Closeness without comparison. 


ew2. 



We agree-when you recover 
from a long illness, your wallet 
should be healthy, too. 


Medical bills are the problem, 
but not everyone agrees on the solution. 

Some people think that it is government’s job to keep 
you from going broke while you’re getting better. 
With your tax dollars paying the cost. But there’s 
another way. The insurance companies have already 
started to solve the problem quietly and efficiently. 
Everybody can be protected. 

Two years ago, /Etna 
became the first com- 
pany to provide a 
$250,000 catastrophic 
medical benefit on a 
broad scale. At a modest 
additional cost. Today, 
manycompaniesoffersimilar coverage. And millions 
of Americans have it through their group plan or in- 
dividual insurance. 


Build on the present sys- 
tem. Insurance companies recog- 
nize the need to extend their cover- 
age to low-income families and to 
improve the quality of community 
health care. With government sup- 
port, we can provide broader pro- 
tection and help organize better 
health services. 



Congress is studying the 
problem. And we’re anxious to 
help. We believe that making our 
$250,000 catastrophic medical pro- 



tection available to everyone is a 
positive step. But we’re working on 
other solutions, too. Because more 
needs doing. Health care isn’t your 
average-sized problem, but /Etna’s 
not your average insurance com- 
pany. 



LI FE& CASUALTY 


You get action with /Etna 






Come all the way up to KGDL 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


16 mg. "tar." 1 .3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Sept. 73 
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LEVIN: 17 YEARS WITHOUT A BASS 


By his own count Dan Levin has writ- 
ten on 29 different subjects for Sports 
Illustrated. In this issue he demon- 
strates his versatility by reporting on 
two more, a crew race in Vancouver, 
British Columbia and a turkey shoot 
in Virginia. Though he undoubtedly 
will see more crew races , chances are 
he has experienced his last turkey hunt. 
•‘Those guys were obsessed," he says 
of his fellow hunters. "Like Ahabs go- 
ing after Moby Dicks. It was a taxing, 
trying, frustrating week. Besides, I'm 
not a hunter. I’m uncomfortable 
around guns, even unloaded guns." 

Levin is a fisherman and has been 
since he was five years old. His grand- 
father set him on a rock beside the sea 
in Nahant, Mass., put a pole in his hand 
and said, "Watch the bobber. If it goes 
under, you yank." Levin yanked, 
caught a small fish called a cunner and 
was hooked. "The constant anticipa- 
tion in fishing is its greatest appeal to 
me,” he says. "No matter how long you 
fish or how many fishless days you’ve 
had, you never know, the next cast may 
be the one." 

Levin has not only known fishless 
days, he can speak of fishless years. "1 
spent 17 years fishing in the surf for 
striped bass without catching one. 


When I finally caught one it was almost 
a religious experience. It was on Nan- 
tucket, I was alone, and it was an hour 
after dark. I cast out and, bam! I knew 
this was it. I loosened the drag on the 
reel because I wanted to prolong the 
experience. And as 1 was playing this 
fish, my whole fife as a fisherman passed 
before me. I thought about those nights 
when I was nine, 10, when my line 
would get tangled or I'd come home 
freezing." 

As a schoolboy. Levin says, he was 
"a terrific underachiever." When he 
wasn't thinking about fishing, he was 
thinking about Ted Williams. "Grow- 
ing up in Boston in the early '50s, it 
was very easy to identify with Williams. 
He was such a hero. I was a Red Sox 
fan. but essentially I was a Ted Wil- 
liams fanatic. The first sports story I 
ever wrote was about Williams. I sold 
it to Yankee magazine." 

Levin majored in public relations at 
Boston University and was in and out 
of five advertising and PR jobs in a year 
and a half before he realized that the 
only part he liked was the writing. He 
switched to newspaper work and even- 
tually came to SI. where his first assign- 
ment was to go fishing on a bass boat 
off Cape Cod in November. "The cap- 
tain. who had been fishing for 30 years, 
said it was the roughest day he'd ever 
seen. If I had felt any better, 1 would 
have jumped overboard and tried to 
swim to shore." 

These days Levin lives in an apart- 
ment overlooking New York’s East 
River, growing strawberries, lettuce, 
radishes and tomatoes on his terrace. 
He has learned to tolerate New York, 
but his daydreams are still those of a 
New England angler. "My ideal place," 
says Levin, "would be a house near 
enough to the beach to hear the surf 
pounding. Out one window I would be 
able to see a tidal river that winds 
through a marsh. Out another would 
be a forest of tall pines. And if 1 
stood on my roof maybe I could see an- 
other house." 
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Our Green Lite Service is so good we left 
Don Rickies speechless. 



Green I-ite* Serv ice is our new system that helps you 
pick up your car faster and return it more conveniently. 
And we knew if there were any flaws, Don Rickies 
would be the guy to find them. 

‘You hotshots are asking for it!’ he snickered filling 
out the Green Lite Service application. 

After we mailed Don his Green Lite Service identifi- 
cation card, he immediately called to put us to the 
test. He gave his identification number and added 
with a sneer, ‘A'ou want my shoe size, too?” 

“No sin' replied our reservationist.“WeVe got all the 
information we need stored in our computer.” 

So when Don arrived at our counter he found his 
rental agreement filled out and waiting. 


“Not bad!’ he conceded. "But now 1 bet 1 turn into 
a pumpkin waiting for my car.” 

"No sir, "said our counter representative." Just show 
me your drivers license, authorized credit card and sign." 

“That's it?" asked Rickies. 

"That’s it!' she answered. "And if you're in a hurry 
when you return the Buick Century were renting you, use 
our express check-in box.t And of course, at most 
locations you still get our 26 hour check-in day, and 
you get S&H Green Stamps on all L'.S. rentals. 

“But... but..’.' stammered Rickies. 

Our service is so good it left Rickies speechless. Pick 
up an application for Green Lite Service at any 
National counter. 



Wien it conies to service we mean business. 


t Available at participating locations for use by charge customers. © National Car Rental System, Inc. 1974 (in 
Canada it’sTilden Rent-a-car; in Europe, Africa and the Middle East it’s European) ^ ^ “* * erv '“ 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THE INDY 500 

A SPECIAL REPORT ON AVERY SPECIAL RACE 






ADVERTISEMENT 



ittle has changed, save the speed 
itself, since that sunny day in 1 9 1 1 when 
Ray Harroun wheeled his yellow and 
black Marmon Wasp across the finish 
line at the first Indianapolis 500. 

The track has been resurfaced to cov- 
er up the bricks, but the turns are the 
same, the straightaways are just as they 
were and the track width is unaltered. 
But, somehow, the speed has risen from 
74 to nearly 200 MPH. One major 
thing has never changed: The fans still 
sit there in true Walter Mitty fashion 
and watch in wide-eyed wonderment as 
the helmeted heroes zing their cars 
around the course. 

They still wonder what it is like out 
there, just beyond the protective fence 
and concrete wall. Right there in the 
cockpit. 

The view from the driver’s seat is 
both exciting and mundane. It is ex- 
hausting and exhilarating. And certainly 
it is unique. 

The drivers will tell you that each 
track has its own personality. At Indy, 
as at any track, it is imperative to learn 
its peculiarities and to feel its pulse be- 
fore even attempting to qualify there, 


because it has conquered many drivers. 

To describe this pulse and the sensa- 
tions of driving Indy, one must distill 
the comments of several expert drivers 
into one voice that speaks, first person, 
for all of them: 

First, there arc the turns, four of 
them, and each one 90 degrees. Turns 
that you drive, basically, the same way. 
Yet each one is different. It is that per- 
sonality thing. 

Turn One gives you a feeling that 
you are going “down into it,” sort of like 
sinking into a depression. You can get 
into it hard and fast, approaching it at 
about 9,200 RPM at the end of the 
front straightaway— about 900 horse- 
power at that point. You decelerate 
slightly by feathering (easing up slightly) 
the throttle to about 8,400 RPM, and 
by the middle of the turn you are down 
to 8,000, mainly because the car is turn- 
ing (drifting). And then you are back 
on the accelerator again and coming off 
the turn at about 8,400 RPM. 

Right out of Turn One is a short 
straightaway where the cars accelerate 
all the way across, but only get up to 
about 8,700 because it is not very faT 
across it. 

Turn Two is sort of fiat and the wind 
is usually blowing down the back 
straightaway toward you, so the front 
end of the car tends to push toward the 
wall as you drive through the corner, 
producing a lot of understeer. Most 
drivers prefer to adjust the chassis so 
that it is a little “looser” or easier to 
slide. You run through Two at almost 
full throttle and come off at 8,500 RPM, 
a little higher than One because you 
have entered slightly faster. And when 
you come out, you are right against the 
outside wall. 

For some reason you can usually run 
a little faster down the back straight- 



away. It seems to be a little more wide 
open, so when you get to Number Three 
you are really moving. 

Unlike One, Turn Three is level. You 
don’t get any feeling at all of “going 
down into it.” It just sort of stands up 
there and you drive right around it. 
You “steer” all the way through it as 
opposed to drifting through the other 
turns. 

Then there is the short stretch up on 
the North end before you approach 
Turn Four. 

Four seems to be banked more than 
Two and you can run through it harder 
than any of the turns. If you come off 
of it wide, you encounter another of 
Indy's irregularities: There is a little 
hump that causes the car to jump over 
about a foot toward the wall. It is noth- 
ing dangerous, but it puts the car about 
four inches from the concrete barrier. 
It is one of those things you learn about 
a track, and when it happens, you ex- 
pect it. 

With the difference in the turns you 
still drive them all about the same way. 
Most importantly, when you are going 
through a turn you want to keep the 
car going in as much of a straight line 
as possible because it requires less pow- 
er. Instead of merely going straight 
down the middle of the track you must 
go very wide as you enter and then 
drive across the turn. In the center of 
the turn you barely touch the inside line, 



and then you drive it straight toward 
the wall at the end of the corner, com- 
ing off only inches from the concrete. 

When you enter, you float the throttle 
just a little, drive across the turn and 
then get back on it hard just as the car 
starts turning down. From there, when 
you are running straight, you use as 
much power as possible so that you can 
maintain maximum horsepower. 

This all applies to a race car that is 
all alone on a particular part of the 
track. Obviously, when you add rac- 
ing’s other ingredient, competition -in 
the form of traffic — there is a different 
set of rules. 

If you are catching up to a car, you 
have to be able to judge where you arc 


Can you spot 

the Camel Filters smoker? 





©1973 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


3. Hardly. He's Reggie J. Van Phynque II. Gimmick: filthy rich. Wears 
cashmere toupee. Smokes double-vented cigarette. 4. Right. He 
likes his racing without far-out fads or gimmicks. Wants his 
cigarette that way, too. Camel Filters. Honest, no-nonsense. Fine I 
tobacco. Easy and good tasting. 5. Bubbles Fickfern, racing 
groupie. Gimmick: 1 8 stopwatches . . . with Mickey Mouse 
hands. Smokes Fellinis. 6. Fellini. Gimmick: never seesarace^H 
too busy following other sports events on 
portable TV and radio. 


1. L 2 4. y k / Here at the Speedway 

x A ' ' everybody has a gimmick . 

\ LlilZ-_ almost everybody. 

Try picking the one who 

J 1 1 — i~i n a doesn’t go along. 

1. Nope. He's “Third Turn" Abanian. Has been in 263 races. 
Gimmick: always loses control on third turn where Bubbles 
Fickfern stands (see #5 below). He doesn't smoke. His car does. 

2. No. Second-Hand Sam Slick, used car dealer. Gimmick: buys 
what's left of Abanian’s cars. Smokes "pre-owned" cigars. 


Camel Filters, camel 
T hey're not for everybody 

(but they could be for you;. 


Warning, The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



19 mg. "tar!' 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report SEPT.73. 
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going to be able to pass him. When yon 
first start gaining on him you have to 
first figure out what line he is taking 
through the corners and then what part 
of the track you are actually gaining 
most on him. 

If one race car is faster it is usually 
because it is getting through the corners 
quicker. This is where most races are 
won. The best drivers are the ones who 
drive deeper into the corners and come 
off faster and smoother. This is usually 
a combination of ability, nerve and de- 
termination, which is, perhaps, the def- 
inition of a winner. 


It is relatively easy to pass a slower 
car in the straight, but is difficult to pass 
a car there when you are racing with 
it— one that is running about the same 
speed as you. So, if you are getting off 
the corners faster, you usually wait 
until you get to Turns Two or Four be- 
fore you overtake him. You follow him 
through One or Three and down the 
short straights, because there isn't room 
enough to pass there. You would have 
to be right beside him by the middle of 
the straight and, even then, when he 
goes down into the next turn, he is go- 
ing to pinch you off. 


You sort of float back there and when 
you get to Two or Four, where you can 
run through hard and you have long 
straights ahead of you so you can get 
the job done, you time it so that you 
come off the corner right beside him. 
If you are racing hard with someone 
who is going through in the fastest 
groove, you have to be able to run right 
through the middle of the turn and then 
tuck in just a little beneath him as you 
come off the corner. If you follow the 
same line, you will either come off be- 
side him or right behind him. If you are 
behind, you wait and pick up the slight 


draft (the air stream from his car) then 
pull out and pass him at the top of the 
straightaway. 

By the end of the straight this year, 
cars will probably be hitting 188 to 190 
MPH, assuming that average lap speeds 
are in the 176-178 MPH bracket. And 
this brings up another impression most 
fans wonder about: What physical sen- 
sation of speed is there in a race car 
while going 190 MPH in traffic? The 
answer is simple: Practically none! 

Going down the straightaway every- 
thing is sort of dormant. It is all rela- 
tive, of course, and if you had a bunch 




of cars that were going 50 MPH slower 
than yours, you would feel like you 
were flying, but, generally, everybody is 
running about the same pace, so there is 
not a big sensation of speed. The cars 
are designed to do what they are doing, 
and they feel about like running a pas- 
senger car on the highway at 60 MPH. 
At times, you feel like you are walking. 
Of course, you know otherwise, but 
there is no sensation like “my god, I’m 
going 190 MPH.” Not even in a turn. 

For one thing, when you get into a 
turn you are so busy you don’t have 
time to think of sensations. You have to 
drive the car about 400 or 500 feet in 
front of you at all times, so you have 
made up your mind what you are going 
to do even before you get there. You 
know exactly how you are going to set 
the car up for the turn, so it is merely a 
matter of carrying out your plans. 

As a guide, you find something at a 
point on the straight that you lift by — 
a tree or bush or sign. Anything. And 
you lift your accelerator foot there, 
feather the throttle carefully and let the 
car drift until you feel it set. Now you 
have that straight line through the turn 
and you nail the accelerator and run 





Powerplay at work... 

producing the most powerful, purest sound. 

Craig's Powerplay™ gives you several times the output of conventional car stereo players. 
The red light tells you all about it. Turns on when you're using our higher power range. 
Pulsates in the tempo of the sound. Reminds you you're enjoying greater sound volume 
with lower distortion. 


To be sure you reach peak performance and reliability, use only Craig Powerplay 
Speakers. They are specifically designed for the high power levels produced by the 
Powerplay Players. 



Hear the light— see your Craig dealer. 


CJ^AI 

l=CDLUO^RI_AY.. • 

Craig Corporation. 921 W. Artesia Blvd.. Compton, California 90220 
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right through it. If there is any sensa- 
tion, you have not had time to feel it. 
There are too many other things to 
think about. 

We all ignore fatigue in the same 
manner. Late in the race your arms get 
tired and your hands ache, but you 
hardly ever notice it until something 
goes wrong — an ailing engine or a fail- 
ing suspension. Then it all hits you. 
Exhaustion. Or you may notice it at a 
caution flag. Then, when you are driv- 
ing along, waiting for them to get what- 
ever happened cleared up, you might 
notice that your hands ache or your 



back or shoulders hurt. But you never 
realize it until you slow down. 

It is a grueling grind and most race 
drivers lose between 7 and 12 pounds 
during an Indy 500. You have to stay 
in top physical shape, so an almost total 
absence of fatigue during the race might 
be a combination of training and your 
attention being focused on more imme- 
diate things. 

When you first see the yellow flag 
you don’t even have time then to worry 


about your body. The first thought is to 
get into the pits for fuel and possibly 
tires and back out again before the 
green light comes back on, thereby sav- 
ing yourself precious time off the course 
while the other cars are at full speed. 

Pit stops are going to be more vital 
in 1974 than they have ever been be- 
cause of the decrease in onboard fuel 
capacity from 75 to 40 gallons. It will 
be super important for drivers to make 
good, clean, fast pit stops. Even two- 
way radios between the pit and the race 
car will help the driver tell the pit crew 
what to expect when he comes in. 



While in the pits, the paramount 
thought is in maintaining your position 
out there on the track, so you keep one 
eye on the straightaway and the other 
on the tire changing or fueling opera- 
tions. (They automatically refuel at 
every pit stop, so you can expect that.) 

Many problems can arise in the pits, 
from fire to engine stalling, so it is al- 
ways a feeling of great relief when your 
crew chief pats you on the helmet and 
you roar out of the pits, knowing you 


have a good, fast pit stop behind you. 

In fact, a pit stop is about the only 
thing at Indy that a driver worries 
about. Certainly he doesn't worry about 
accidents. He may be aware of their 
existence but he seldom, if ever, talks 
about it. Confidence seems to be the 
Number One requisite for competition 
at Indy. 

But drivers are equipped for the un- 
expected, too. If, for instance, you lose 
the back end coming off a corner, you 
have a fair amount of control. If the car 
is going to slide it might go all the way 
around, so you have to try to determine 



if it is going 180 or 360 degrees. If it 
feels like its going 360 you have to try 
to judge how much room you have and 
what, if anything, is in the way. 

If there is room, you let it spin the 
full 360 without touching the brakes, 
and then you try to “catch” it when it 
gets all the way around — you correct 
the steering wheel and get back on the 
accelerator hard, hoping to keep going 
the same way without hitting anything. 
If you see that it is not going to make 
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Classics in their own time. 



Men’s— Huffy Contestant model 2798T— 10 Speed 
Ladies' — Hufly Regal model 2785T — 5 Speed 


A classic . . . tasteful styling combined with su- 
perb craftsmanship produces a product of 
enduring appeal. With over 50 years of manu- 
facturing experience, Huffy has been building 
quality bicycles before some classics were a 
twinkle in the designer’s eye. 

In 1974 Huffy offers a full line of lightweight 
bicycles built to take you where you want to go 
... in style. Available in 10, 5, 3 and single 


speed models, there's a wide selection of styles, 
sizes and colors with one just right for you. All 
are quality built and equipped with the finest 
components and features for smooth efficient 
operation and years of cycling fun. 

And in the Huffy tradition of value, all are 
priced so reasonably that practically everyone 
can afford their own Huffy classic. 

Models and colors vary slightly on the West Coast. 



THE HUFFMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO AND AZUSA, CALIF. 






it without hitting something, you lock 
up the brakes and hope that it stops in 
time. You hope. 

If the back end jumps out and it is 
just sliding along sideways, you have to 
sit there and hope that by correcting 
the wheel right it will sort of “gather 
itself up" and go on. If it gets too far 
sideways, it could mean real trouble. 
With the wheel corrected right and the 
car slowing down, there is always the 
chance that the rear tires might get trac- 
tion and cause the car to hook. This is a 
hopeless and helpless feeling, because 
once it hooks you are going to spin 
around and hit the outside wall head- 
on. There is no stopping it. 

This is why you see race drivers sit- 
ting there in a sliding car, turning the 
wheel back straight periodically. They 
are trying to get a feel of when it might 


stop sliding, and they are trying to pre- 
vent the car from hooking. 

There is not a lot of time to think 
about how it feels to crash in a race car, 
or even spin, for that matter, because 
you are very busy trying to avoid the 
worst. 

But if you see an accident ahead of 
you, you might have time to avoid it. If 
there is enough time to react you can 
drive above the accident, or between 
spinning cars or down into the infield. 
Race drivers try to avoid the infield be- 
cause once you get on the grass you 
have no directional control, no traction. 
But you only have one chance and if 
you must drive into the infield it is im- 
portant to get the car going as straight 
as possible before leaving the track and 
back on quickly after you are past the 
accident, otherwise you will probably 


spin down there. 

Naturally, you must slow the car 
down at times and you can lock up race 
car brakes without the fear of sliding 
sideways. Racing brakes are true and 
efficient. In fact, most of the parts on 
the car, from tires to spark plugs, have 
been track-tested, so drivers have con- 
fidence in their cars mechanically. 



Burnished metal, meticulously 
machined. Flawless optical glass, 
precisely ground. This is what 
comes of technology rightly used. 
The Canon F-1. Perfection in its 
balance, its smooth performance, 
its versatility. More than 200 
accessories. Over 40 interchange- 
able lenses, all of which are 
accepted by Canon 's other superb 
SLR s, the Canon FTb, TLb and 
the new electronic EF. All manu- 
factured to Canon's rigorous 
standards of precision. Each out- 
standing in its own right. For more 
information, see your Canon dealer. 
Or write Dept. S-1. Canon USA. 




Canon* 

Canon USA. Inc . 1 0 Nevada Drive. Lake Success. New York. 1 1 040 
Canon USA. Inc., 457 Fullerton Avenue. Elmhurst. Illinois 601 26 
Canon USA. Inc.. 123 East Paularino Avenue. Costa Mesa. California 92626 
Canon Optics & Business Machines Canada. Ltd.. Ontario 





Most drivers can tell immediately if 
something is going wrong, too. There is 
a kind of rhythm going on with the car, 
certain vibrations that tell the driver all 
is well. You can't really hear the engine 
because it is behind you, but usually 
when anything changes that rhythm, 
you know something is wrong and you 
start looking at the gauges. You might 
be running by yourself when suddenly 
another car pulls right up behind you. 
It changes the whole sound. You know 
something is different. Everything is 


louder and you are in sort of a vacuum. 
You check your gauges, and then the 
rear-vision mirror. And there he is. 

The same is true with the handling 
of the car. You get used to the way the 
suspension pulsates. You can feel it in 
the tips of your fingers, and you know 
how it feels on every part of the track. 
If it changes the slightest bit you begin 
to look for tire wear or weakened sus- 
pension parts. And you warn your pit 
crew. 

But if everything is right and all of 


your calculations are correct, if you 
come off the corners just right and set 
up each turn properly and you avoid 
accidents and your car stays together, 
then, after 200 laps, there is the great 
sensation. Right down in the middle of 
the front straightaway stands the starter 
with the checkered flag held high over 
his head. And if he waves it at you as 
you pass by, it has all been worthwhile. 
The aches are gone and the vibrations 
turn to music. You have won the Indi- 
anapolis 500. BY BILL NEELY 







THE MARK OF A FINE BILLFOLD IS HOW EASILY 
YOU CAN GET WHAT YOU PUT INTO IT, OUT OF IT. 



Prince Gardner billfolds are designed to 
hold plenty. More important, they’re designed so 
you can find what you want, when you want it. 
Without stumbling, fumbling, searching and 
dropping. 

We make our billfolds in a wide variety of 
styles, colors and finishes. 

What’s more, every billfold we make is just 
as slim and trim as we can make it. 

Because we also know that a billfold can 
never fit the life you lead, if it doesn't fit the 
clothes you wear. 


PRINCE 
GARDNER 


Pnnce Gardner. St Louis Mo A Ovtsicn of SWANK, INC 



Coleman Coolers and Jugs: 

backyard to backwoods, cold you can count on. 


Camping, picnics, boating, ballgames. backyard get-togethers . . . however 
you enjoy the great outdoors, Coteman coolers and jugs help you keep 



your food and drinks cold and fresh. 

And now Coleman gives you a broader choice than ever: 14 colorful 
models, plasticand metal, that are built to work overtime holding thecold. 
Take Coleman s rugged Poly-Lite ' plastic coolers. Four light-weight, 
heavy-duty coolers with high-density Polyethylene case. Choose 
friction-fitting hinged or removable lids, sizes from 30- to 75-quart 
capacity. You won't find a cooler easier to handle or care for. ^ 

Or Coleman's dependable Snow-Lite*' metal coolers, long the 
standard for portable refrigeration. Six models that feature 
durable steel cover, baked enamel finish, rust-proof plastic t - 
base. In sizes from colossal 80- to convenient 28-quart capacity. f ^3 

And Coleman Snow-Lite* jugs: four models that hold from 
one to three gallons. Each has rust-proof plastic base, 
an inner lid that doubles as a cup, and Fast Flo faucet 
that empties a gallon a minute. 

All Coleman coolers and jugs are made with Poly- . 

urethane insulation. The same kind you find in a - • 

S600 refrigerator. All liners are one-piece plastic. 

So they're easy to clean, won t leak or stain. 

Backyard to backwoods. Coleman can fill mTjf 

your cooling needs. 

Ask someone >. ' — \ <5S 

who has one. u 
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Sox You can match today's all-time greats against those of 
the past Hank Aaron against fire-balling Walter "Big Train" 
Johnson Ty Cobb vs Juan Marichal . Babe Ruth vs 
Ferguson Jenkins . Lou Gehrig vs "Sudden Sam" McDowell 
Three-finger"' Mordecai Brown vs Dick Allen. You name it! 

Special Offer... Buy Both Games... Save $3.40! 

PENNANT RACE! and ALL-TIME GREAT BASEBALL cost $9 95 
each (plus 50c postage & handling) but you can now buy 
both games at our Special Offer price of $17 50 That's a sav- 
ings of $3.40. To order use the coupon below. (If someone has 
beaten you to it, just send your name, address and check or 
money order to: Sports Illustrated Games, Box 619, Radio City 
Station, New York, N Y 10020 ) 

These exciting games are produced and distributed at 
retail by April House. Inc., of Lenexa. Kansas. Look for the 
ttpril house displays at fine retailers in your area. 


COUPON 


Sports Illustrated Games 

Box 619. Radio City Station, New York, N Y 10020 
Please send me: 

PENNANT RACE!- featuring today's Big League 
teams and stars $9.95, plus 50<t postage & 
handling. 

- ALL-TIME GREAT BASEBALL -featuring the great- 
est players of all time- @ $9.95. plus 50c postage 
& handling 

Both games @ the Special Offer price of $17.50. 

(I save $3.40.) 

My check □ money order □ tor$ is enclosed 


Address 

City State Zip 

(Please allow 3 weeks lor delivery Sorry, no Canadian orders can be 


If baseball's your game... 
we've got two great 
games for you! 


First, PENNANT RACE!- the exciting new board game that 
lets you be the manager of today's Big League teams and stars 

Think of it! You can play ball with everyone of your favorites 
-from Aaron, Allen, Bench, Blue, Bonds, Carew. Carlton, 
Cedeno, Fisk, Hunter and Jenkins to Mayberry, Murcer. 
McCovey, Otis. Rose, Ryan, Seaver, Wood and Yaz. They're all 
here plus hundreds more! 

And you call the shots! You pick your team, set your lineup 
and batting order; call for the steal go for the extra base; bunt; 
pinch-hit; send your starter to the showers and bring in your 
ace reliever; in short, you make all the moves of a Big League 
Manager! 


How does the game play? 

Fast and easy and super-real istically! You see, we've done 
all the work so you can have all the fun! We've "scouted" all 
24 Big League teams and 468 top players by computer-ana- 
lyzing the play-by-play records of the Big League season. 
And we've converted all this information into individual Player 
Performance Cards (one for each star). 

These easy-to-use cards are your tickets to baseball action. 
They'll put you right down on the dugout steps at Wrigley 
Field, Chicago at wind-swept Candlestick Park in San 
Francisco at Yankee Stadium Fenway Park, the Astro- 
dome... all around the leagues as manager of your favorite 
Big League teams and stars! 

So don't delay. Get in on the excitement of PENNANT RACE! 
today. To order, use the coupon below. (If you’re a dyed-in-the 
wool baseball fan. you won't stop there You'll want to order 
our ALL-TIME GREAT BASEBALL Game, too!) 


Enjoy ALL-TIME GREAT BASEBALL, too! 


This action-packed game is for anyone who likes baseball at 
its best. It lets you play ball with the 400 top players of all 
time Guys like Hank Aaron, Roberto Clemente. Ty Cobb, Lou 
Gehrig, Al Kaline, Sandy Koufax. Willie Mays. Mel Ott. Babe 
Ruth, Brooks and Frank and Jackie Robinson, Tris Speaker, 
Honus Wagner, Cy Young and hundreds more, each one 
playing for one of the original 16 American and National 
League teams. 

Imagine the super games you can schedule , the great 
man-to-man battles you can set up with SI ALL-TIME GREAT 
BASEBALL. You can pit the all-time great Yankees vs. the 
Giants or Dodgers. The White Sox vs. the Cubs in the Battle 
of Chicago The Reds vs. the Pirates. The Braves vs. the Red 



It t ; 1 ople to make 

nsurance 

America’s most personal business. 



Your life is too complicated, too individual, too special to be 
covered by a rubber stamp. 

That’s why the life and health insurance business employs so many 
people with such diverse skills and comprehensive training. In any 
given year, for example, over one-quarter of the entire work force of 
life and health insurance people are in training to learn more 
about their business. 

You may think it’s simple to become a life or health insurance 
agent. Our agents don’t. The fledgling agent has to pass a test to get 
his license to sell insurance. Then, in order to be better informed, 
he enrolls in programs sponsored by his own company as well as 
special courses prepared by The Life Underwriter Training Council. 

Many go on to become Chartered Life Underwriters (CLU’s) by 
completing courses given by the American College of Life Under- 
writers. That designation is tantamount to an advanced academic 


degree. 


Is there more? Lots more. 

There are courses and classes for the actuaries, doctors, lawyers, 
computer people, security analysts, even the people who answer the 
telephone; thousands and thousands of people who know how 
important their help is to you —and why not? They are, after all, 
people just like you. 

The Chairman of our Consumer Affairs Committee has said, 
“People have very personal problems. The solutions to those 
problems should be equally personal.” 

That’s why there are 900,000 of us. 

For free booklets giving basic information on life insurance and 
health insurance, write to the Institute of Life Insurance, Dept. B-l, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 


America’s 900,000 life and health insurance people. 
What we’re doing makes a difference. 
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BOOTS AND 
SHOES FOR 
THE GREAT 
OUTDOORS 


The living end for the long lean jean 
look is a pair of denim brushed 
leather Bounders. They're tabbed 
for timely toggery. Or, if the hills 
and trails are your number then 
tie-up with other Wood N' Stream 
styles designed with glove soft, 
antiqued leathers. You can track 
'em down now at your nearby sport- 
ing goods dealer, shoe or depart- 
ment store. 


140 — Otnim t>lu« bruifnd learner U rftroat 
lace oxford. lug tola Vulcanized 
Process 82 

680 — Demm blue brushed leather U throat 
6" shoe, padded collar, lug sole Vul- 
canized Process 82 

802 — Strike fisherman chukka boot. Saddle 
Tan leather, patented non-slip sole and 
heel Vulcanized Process 82 

•70 — Tecktan brown plain toe speed lace 
blucher oxford, padded collar, lug 
sola Vulcanized Process 82 
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VISIT ONE OF THESE FINE WDODHSTIOII DEALERS SOON! 


CALIFORNIA 

Clear Lake Highlands 
Corning 
Fremont 
McKinleyville 
Oakland 
Placervilie 
San Diego 
San Francisr' 


Berlin 

East Harttord 
Manchester 
New Britain 
New Haven 
New Milford 
Norwich 
FLORIDA 
Live Oak 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago 
Crystal Lake 
Elgin 

Highland Park 

Lombard 

Niles 

Springfield 

INDIANA 

Ft Wayne 
Indianapolis 

IOWA 

Spencer 

KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 

MAINE 


MARYLAND 

Laurel 

Owmgs Mills 


The Shoe Stop 
Capwell's tall stores i 
Cash Mercantile 
Universal Boot Shops 
e^Emporiu 

4 (8cG regors Repaii 
Daves Thorogood 
Daves Thorogood 


Eblens 

Broadway Stores 
Joe Moss Shoe Store 
Gordon Factory Outlet 


Iflim Sporting Goods 


. Redmonds Shoe Store 

A E Myers 
Hutchinson Bootery 
Factory Outlet Shoes 
Lierr Mens Wear 

Vernon's Boot & Shoe 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Brockton 

Fairview 

iJarsh field 

New Bedford 

Westfield 

Weymouth 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian 

Brown City 

Detroit 

East Lansing 

Fenton 

Flint 

Framington 

Gladwin 

3 * 


Union City 

Whitehall 

MINNESOTA 

Ely 

Minneapolis 

Park Rapids 

Two Harbors 

MISSOURI 

Cassville 

Ferguson 

Joplin 

Monett 

Springfield 

St Louis 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Rochester 
NEW JERSEY 
Bergenfield 


Brooklyn 
Sea CM! . 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Cooperstown 

Fargo 


Harry's Shoe Store 
Potters Shoes 
Musmsky's 
Besse Shoe Store 
Gendron Shoe Store 
Ed Monanty Shoe 
Besse Shoe Store 

Cox's Shoes Inc 
Brown City Bootery 
Harper Sport Shop Inc 
Campus Sports 
Kirkey's Shoes 
Carl Shumaker Sports 
Fashion Shoes 
Cones Shoe Store 
Genco Boot Shop 
P X Foxhole' Store 
Fashion Shoes 
Edigholter Shoe Store 
Taylors Dept Store 
Nahats Sport Mart 
Moneys Sport Center 
Plamandon Shoes 
Whitlock's Shoes 
Tate's Shoes 


jnds Clothing 
Rays Shoes 


Southtown Bait Shop 
Factory Outlet Shoes 
Glasgow Mens Wear 


Bobkott's Fordham. Inc 
Rex Dept Store 
A & B Sport Center 
Central Shoe Service 

Model Clothing 
American Sportsman 
Harvey Enterprises 


OHIO 

Dayton 

Lancaster 

Toledo 

OKLAHOMA 

Edmond 

Enid 

Grove 

Oklahoma City . 

Shawnee 

Tulsa 

OREGON 

Grants Pass 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Carlisle Sheafter I 

Chamber sburg 

East Earl 
Ephrata 


Meadville 

Milton 

Montours 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Harrisonburg 
West Point 

WISCONSIN 

Kenosha 

LaCrosse ...... 

South Milwaukee 
St. Croix Falls 
Wausau 
West Allis 


General Surplus 
Lancaster Sales 
Sportlame Inc 

Kennener Shoe Store 
Cotdirons 
Cherokee Shop 
Stoneman's Shoes 
Hill Shoes 
Renbergs. Inc 


Good s Store 
T J Sports Den 
Arlington Shoe 
Hub Shoe Company 
Lawson's Shoes 
Hershey Shoe Store 
Roda's Shoe Store 
Leeser's Shoe Store 
Boyles Dept. Store 
Hostetlers 
Davis Sporting Goods 
The Shoe Shack 


Shar 


g Shoe 


J A S Sporting Goods 


The Athletic Supply 
Matlock Sporting Good's 
Reich Shoes 

Suburban Shoe Center 
Charles Smith Inc 
Rockingham Co oP 
Ogg & Sale 


St Croix Surplus 
Baeseman's Shoe Store 
Paulsen's Shoes 




Are taxes killing 
your financial freedom? 
Merrill Lynch has a little-known 
way to fight back. 



investments. Every year, for 
example, we handle billions 
of dollars worth of fixed in- 
come investments, such as 
corporate bonds. So we know 
the business. When it comes 
to stocks, we have more se- 
curity analysts than any 
other broker in the U.S. 
Enough to follow scores of 
industries in depth. 

You don’t have to start big. 

At Merrill Lynch we want 
your business — whether it’s 
$100 or $100,000. We give you 
something in return: the as- 
surance of dealing with a 
strong, confident leader. 
Merrill Lynch is bullish on 
America. 

Ask us to help you fight 
for your financial freedom. 

Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc 


Municipal bonds that sell 
at a discount. 

They offer you a two-edged 
saving if you’re in a higher 
tax bracket. 

First, the interest you get 
is currently free from Fed- 
eral income taxes. 

Second, you buy these 
bonds at as much as 20 per- 
cent or more off face value. 
So when the bonds mature, 
you get an automatic long- 
term capital gain — generally 
taxed at only half your ordi- 
nary income tax rate. 

Different investments for 
different people. 

Of course, discount mu- 
nicipals aren’t a cure-all. If 
you’re in a relatively low tax 
bracket, they’d probably give 
you less income than cor- 
porate bonds. That’s why 
Merrill Lynch thinks differ- 


ent people need different 
kinds of investments. 

So we give you 29 ways 
to invest. Old ways, like cor- 
porate bonds. Newer ways, 
like Government National 
Mortgage Association Pass 
Through securities. 


Talk to a good listener. 

We also give you an Ac- 
count Executive whose train- 
ing cost Merrill Lynch more 
than $15,000. We taught him 
to listen. To your problems, 
needs and goals. 

He’ll work with you. And 
think with you. On a one-to- 
one basis. At Merrill Lynch, 
you’re never a mere number 
in a computer bank. 

We can give you recom- 
mendations on many differ- 
ent kinds of 



We’re grazing in 
tonier pastures now. 

sn't forgotten our heritage. THE GU/S are the oily britches of Oshkosh B'i 
i with their elegant looks, you get a generous measure of the quality y 
grandfather admired. Get some. Nbu'H look admirable; 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


BEFORE THE FALL 

It is hardly a novel thought that televi- 
sion now calls the big shots in college 
football. Outrageous as it may have 
seemed to some, moving the Georgia 
Tcch-Notre Dame game from Nov. 9 
into summertime TV in order to beat the 
pros to the first Monday night spot of 
the year was merely the extension of a 
trend. The financially pressed colleges be- 
gan quite a while ago to lengthen their 
season and — not incidentally — to inflate 
the value of their contract with ABC. 
This year it is $16 million, a handsome 
boodle to be cut up among the colleges 
and the NCAA. 

UCLA and Tennessee, for another 
1974 example, open on Sept. 7, two days 
before Tech and Notre Dame. This 
means the four teams will begin prac- 
tice somewhere in the middle of Au- 
gust. as much as 41 days, in the case of 
UCLA, before eligible freshmen attend 
their first classes. Should any of the teams 
make it to a New Year’s Day bowl game, 
it would be playing a 4'/i-month season, 
quite a lot of extracurricular activity for 
freshman student-athletes (the NCAA’s 
preferred designation) trying to adjust 
to the academic life. Where, college pres- 
idents might well ask themselves, does 
this end? Their season now is almost as 
long as the pros’. 

OFF-ER 

Sign in a New York City bakery win- 
dow: “259c off for Streakers (//in Uni- 
form!!)” 

BEST'S BEST 

Thousands of soccer fans turned out 
on a wet and chilly evening recently to 
welcome the Seattle Sounders in their 
home debut. Just before the game a rath- 
er touching ceremony took place. The 
Sounders, made up of nine Englishmen, 
three Dutchmen, one Irishman and four 
Americans, lined up at midfield and 
waved in salute to the 12,132 spectators. 

After beating Denver 4-0, the team re- 
turned to midfield, lined up and waved 


again. This time the happy crowd waved 
back. Sounder Coach John Best, a for- 
mer star player in England, explained the 
unusual, sporting gesture. "We just felt 
like it. I thought to myself, ‘Here's a 
bridge between the team and the fans. 
Let’s show them how we feel.’ " It felt 
fine all around. 

Best’s way with the English language 
was also charming in explaining the 
referee's signals, unfamiliar to some 
of the crowd. When the referee holds a 
yellow card over his head as he whistles 
for a foul, that is his way of saying, in 
Best's words, “I am cautioning you, sir. I 
am noting down your name because what 
you have done is completely out of char- 
acter with this game. And if you contin- 
ue, I shall be forced to eject you.” 

Gentlemen, that’s soccer. 

SENSIBLE SOLUTION 

The defeat of Australia by India in the 
Davis Cup must get some people to 
thinking seriously about a new formal for 
the old competition. Both Australia and 
the U.S. (which was knocked off in Jan- 
uary by Colombia) lost because their best 
players either could not play or would 
not because of better money deals else- 
where, a circumstance the Australians 
had hoped to obviate by setting up a spe- 
cial Davis Cup trust (Scorecard, March 
1 1 ). As a result, a sham has been made 
of the whole competition. It is as if the 
Miami Dolphins lost the NFL title by 
using their taxi squad in the first round 
of conference playoffs. 

The obvious solution, long proposed, 
is to bring together eight or 16 teams 
(some seeded by a board of international 
experts) in a concentrated tournament in 
one location — like the soccer World Cup. 
This would attract great interest and con- 
siderable receipts, at the gate and from 
television. A playoff pool could be estab- 
lished to make it worth the players' while. 
The best time would be in July, right af- 
ter Wimbledon, or in the fall, as the sea- 
son ends. All the best players would play, 
and the best team would win. 


For the rest of this strange year almost 
anything can happen: it is not inconceiv- 
able that South Africa will win the Davis 
Cup by default if it faces opponents 
whose governments do not permit com- 
petition with the land of apartheid. Any- 
way, the Davis Cup is bound to be won 
by a newcomer. Since its beginning in 
1900, only four nations — the U.S.. 
France England and Australia — have 
ever won the cup. Of the four, France is 
the only one remaining and is a real long 
shot. It will almost surely be eliminated 
by Nastase and the other Rumanians in 
Bucharest in July. 

BEAUTY AND THE BEASTS 

Photograph captions in a brochure pub- 
lished by Colorado's Travel Develop- 
ment Section say in a few words what a 
thousand photographs have not succeed- 



ed in getting across to a sometimes 
thoughtless public. Some examples: 

"From the rim of the Black Canyon 
of the Gunnison, an empty tin can will 
fall 2,425 feet.” 

"Over billions of years screaming 
winds and crashing waters formed the 
sunset escarpment of the Colorado Na- 
tional Monument. Bill Young, Millville 
Union High School, Class of '64, signed 
his name to the sculpture.” 

"This tree was born in the time of Joan 
of Arc. It may have sheltered Running 
Deer and his young Ute squaw, been ob- 
served by Padre Juan de Cordoba, drawn 
lightning away from Jim Bridger. It 
does show that Bruce loves Helen." 

continued 
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SCORECARD cominurd 


“The wind that sighs gently through 
the high, lonely cables of the Royal 
Gorge Bridge can blow a greasy popcorn 
bag seven miles east." 

THE WOOING OF WALTON 

While Bill Walton remains incommuni- 
cado, others in on the negotiations that 
preceded his decision to sign with the 
NBA instead of the ABA reveal a tale 
unlike any before it in professional bas- 
ketball. The main ingredients are luck 
(Portland's and the NBA's), determina- 
tion (the ABA's), honor (Walton's) and. 
as far as can be determined in Walton's 
absence, a voice from above (Jerry 
West's). 

Luck came with the coin toss for the 
first draft pick between the NBA's two 
worst teams. Portland and Philadelphia. 
Had the 76crs won. Walton today would 
be in the ABA: his chief adviser. Sam 
Gilbert, and ABA Commissioner Mike 
Storen agree on that. From the begin- 
ning Walton, a native of Southern Cali- 
fornia, insisted he would not leave the 
Pacific Coast. If Oregon, with its persis- 
tent rainfall, was no sunny California, it 
was properly clement, by Walton's think- 
ing, compared with the chill winters of 
Philadelphia. 

The ABA did everything but turn the 
U.S. map inside out to land Walton. It 
offered to place a team in Los Angeles 
to accommodate him. It agreed to put 
other UCLA players, beginning with 
Keith Wilkes and Tommy Curtis, on the 
same team. When it suspected that Wal- 
ton — who Gilbert says never made any 
demands on either league — was dis- 
turbed that his L.A. team would be a 
weak expansion club, it offered to shift 
the powerful Carolina Cougars, with Bil- 
ly Cunningham, el ul. to the West Coast 
to become his teammates. 

The ABA put up more money — 
S600.(XX) more to be exact— than the 
NBA did. The Portland offer was SI. 9 
million for five years, the ABA's was 
S2.5 million. Both offers were in real 
money, up front and all in cash. The 
younger league also worked out the 
details of a tentative agreement with 
West, who had breakfasted frequently 
with Walton, to coach the new team in 
L A. But West never signed an ABA 
contract because Laker Ow ner Jack Kent 
Cooke, hardly overjoyed at the thought 
of a Walton-led rival in his territory, 
headed West off with a hefty new deal. 
He will be paid handsomely to either 


play or work in the Laker front office 
for seasons to come. 

Walton took to the hills for 16 hours 
of meditation before announcing his de- 
cision. G ilbcrt was surprised at his choice 
but thinks West may have had something 
to do with it. "I doubt I really influenced 
him." says West. But he had emphasized 
at those breakfasts that if Walton want- 
ed the best competition he should play 
in the NBA and he pointed out that the 
NBA was a more stable league and the 
travel was easier. 

Whatever the reason. Walton may 
have given up S600.000 for nothing. Se- 
cret merger negotiations have been going 
on in recent months, and the NBA Play- 
ers Association, which has blocked pre- 
vious merger attempts, may take action 
at its convention in Acapulco this week 
that would make a marriage between the 
two leagues imminent. Should it work 
out that way, Walton may be all wet in 
going to Portland. 

ASTROMATH 

The odds against two people drawing a 
royal flush in the same seven-card poker 
hand were said to be uncomputable by 
those who watched just such a hand un- 
fold before their very eyes last March in 
Las Vegas. “Astronomical," gasped a 
spokesman at the Sahara Hotel casino 
when Frank Rosen of Chicago turned 
over 10 through ace in spades and Joe 
Esposito of Las Vegas countered with a 
club royal flush. 

Nonsense, says Dr. Allan N. Wilson, 
an aerospace computer-programming 
specialist from La Jolla, Calif, who is 
used to dealing in subjects astronomic. 
Author of the book The Casino Gaut- 
hier's Guide, which, curiously, covers all 
casino games except poker. Wilson says 
that the chance of two specific players 
getting royal flushes simultaneously can 
be estimated very roughly as 1 in 30.940 
x 30.940, or about I in 960,(XX).(XX). But 
the bands are linked, not independent, 
so the more exact calculation gives 3 in 
2,260,003,460, or essentially I in 753.- 
334.4X7. Wait. The more people in the 
game the lower the odds. With six in 
the game. Wilson figures the chances 
would be about l in 50,(XX).(XX). hardly 
your light-year statistic — more, Wilson 
speculates, like once every 20 years. 

Oh. the pot. It was a 10c ante, 52-lim- 
it game. For their once-in-20-years shot. 
Rosen and Esposito split about a pound 
of bacon and new shoes for baby. 


ASTRODUD 

Physics, not mathematics, probably will 
have to solve this one, for which the pos- 
sible odds against a recurrence seem truly 
astronomical. Bowling at normal speed 
on a Seattle lane last month. Larry Drcn- 
nan took out the front I -2-3-5 pins and 
then his ball stopped dead, right there in 
the middle. Left standing were the 4-6-7- 
8-9-10 with a fallen pin lying precariously 
between the ball and the 8-9-6. Like mag- 
ic, which may have been the case. The 
name of the place is Magic Lanes. 

TOP SECRET 

The National Hockey League spends 
some 52 million each year scouting am- 
ateur players. The rival World Hockey 
Association goes for perhaps S200.000 at 
the most and last year got away with the 
cost of a newspaper. Clipping the results 
of the NHL draft WHA teams went af- 
ter the other league's highest picks and 
in some cases signed the players after 
convincing them that they wouldn't 
make it in the NHL right away. 

“We're not going to let them do that 
again," said Bill Torrey, general manag- 
er of the NHI.'s New York Islanders. 
Unless the WHA has a tap on NHL tele- 
phones. the NHL draft next week will 
be secret. League headquarters in Mon- 
treal will call each club in order and ask 
the name of its selection. If the player 
has already been taken, the club w ill con- 
tinue to choose until it hits a fresh pros- 
pect. The final list will not be published, 
no team will know the others' choices- 
and if the cover-up lasts more than a 
week there are going to be people in 
Washington wanting to take lessons. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Brian Downing, Chicago White Sox 
catcher, whose eligibility for the 1974 
American League Rookie of the Year 
award was questioned and then con- 
firmed: “I'm a rookie. It says so on my 
bubble-gum card."' 

• Alex Karras, on Washington Coach 
(ieorge Allen: "He's great to the old 
guys. He's got one trainer just to treat 
varicose veins." 

• Bob Miller, N.Y. Mcts relief pitcher, 
telling why he changed his name from 
Gmeinwciser: “I couldn't pronounce it 
myself." 

• Nancy Dunkle, 6' 2" basketball player, 

on how she hoped to cope with 6' 1 1 " and 
6' 7" Russian opponents: “Bite their 
knees." end 
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Delta is an air line run by professionals. 
Like Russ Worth. 

Russ made his first airline flight 
over 22 years ago. Since that time, he 
has flown the DC-4, the DC-6, the DC-8 
and the DC-9 jet. Now he’s a Delta 727 
Captain with over 15,000 hours and 
6 million miles under his seat belt. 

Russ Worth is a Captain you can count on. 
And Delta has over a thousand more like him. 
Delta is ready when you are. 


Sports Illustrated 

MAY 27, 1974 


NO MIRRORS NOW, SIR 


J im Wynn, the Los Angeles Dodger 
outfielder, may fairly be described 
as a proponent of the principle first es- 
poused in the Babylonian Talmud— and 
later disputed by Songwriter Hawley 
Franck ( Many an Honest Heart May 
Heat Beneath a Ragged Coat ) — that 
"clothes make the man.” 

Or as Wynn commented one day last 
w'eek, while seated stark naked before his 
alabaster Dodger double-knits, "There 
is a magic in this uniform." In truth, the 
Dodger costume seems to have imparted 
occult powers to Wynn, who is off to the 
flashiest start of a 12-year career, previ- 
ously spent in Houston, that had been 
distinguished mainly by unpredictability. 

As the week ended Wynn was leading 
the National League in home runs (12) 
and runs batted in (37) and was tied for 
the lead in runs scored (32) and bases 
on balls (34). His baiting average was ap- 
proaching .330 and he was playing cen- 
ter field and running the bases with such 
daring and aplomb that cultish Southern 
Californians were prepared to build one 
uround him. 

Actually. Wynn’s considerable 
achievements were only slightly above 
the norm on a team that seems to be play- 
ing in a league all of its own. Fresh from a 
nine-game winning streak, the Dodgers 
were nearly 200 percentage points bet- 
ter than any team in either league. They 
were leading their division by seven 
games and pacing both leagues in al- 
most every major batting and pitching 
category as well. 


It was pitching and magic that put 
the Dodgers on top the last time. 
Now they have pitching — and such 
power, notably the cannon named 
Wynn, they may rise out of sight 
by RON FIMRITE 


Their fans, a curious mixture of col- 
legians, suburbanites, car hops, tourists 
and film celebrities, were showing up in 
droves at their lush, palm-decorated sta- 
dium in Chavez Ravine. The Dodgers 
passed a half million in attendance on 
Friday when 53,927, including Jack Ben- 
ny. turned out for yet another Henry 
Aaron tribute. It was the team’s 19th 
home date, which averages out to 27,000 
customers per game. 

The fans were by no means being 
shortchanged. In the first game of a dou- 
blcheader with Houston last Wednesday, 
attended by 33.018, the Dodgers blew a 
3-0 lead in the top half of the fifth inning 
when the Astros scored six runs. In their 
half of the same inning, the Dodgers 
scored seven. They won the second game 
more routinely 10-2. 

During that long evening the specta- 
tors were also entertained by Bill Buck- 
ner’s thoroughly remarkable catch of a 
potential home-run ball hit to the left- 
field corner by Astro Outfielder Ollie 
Brown. Buckner snatched the missile in 
full flight, then, unable to arrest his prog- 
ress. crashed into the low railing along 
the foul line. With true grit he struggled 


to his feet and tossed the ball back to 
the infield to hold a runner on base be- 
fore collapsing a second time. He recu- 
perated in time to crack out two more 
hits in the game, extending his hitting 
streak to 17 games. 

Buckner is among the league leaders 
in batting with an average above .340. 
First Baseman Steve Garvey is tied for 
second in the league in doubles with 12 
and is second to Wynn in home runs with 
eight, and Shortstop Bill Russell is tied 
for the league lead in triples with four. 
Three Dodger regulars Buckner. Gar- 
vey and Wynn — arc hitting above .300 
and three others — Willie Crawford, Rus- 
sell and Third Baseman Ron Ccy— are 
in the .290 range. During the nine-game 
w inning streak, which ended with an ex- 
tra-inning loss to Atlanta, the team 
scored 73 runs and hit .334. 

Not even the most optimistic Dodger 
expects these heroics to continue 
throughout a 162-game season, but all 
of them exude a confidence that must be 
galling to those giving chase. "It’s aw- 
fully early." says pitcher Andy Mcsscr- 
smith (4-0), "but the other people are 
going to have to do a lot of catching up." 

"There is nothing dramatic or spec- 
tacular about the way wc’vc gone out 
front." says Pitcher Don Sutton (6-3) in- 
accurately. "This is the culmination of 
something that’s been coming rominurd 

Hits f/y from the bats of Wynn. Left Fielder 
Buckner and First Baseman Garvey ( bottom). 
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Bill Russell matures rapidly at shortstop. 


NO MIRRORS continued 

for a long time. We’ve got a nice blend 
now. We have young players with expe- 
rience and we have age where it counts — 
on the pitching staff. I’ve been with this 
team for nine years and this is the best one 
I've seen. In 1966 we won the pennant on 
pitching, Maury Wills and mirrors. This 
team is capable of doing a lot more offen- 
sively. My lifetime has been shortened by 
all the one-run games here, but now I 
know that if there is a one-run game, it's 
probably going to be 8-7.” 

Walter Alston, who, with 21 years as 
boss of the Dodgers, is dean of active 
baseball managers, takes the long view 
of the early-season rush. “Things have 
gone just right for us," he says, display- 
ing the smile of a man with job security. 
"We’ve won a few that maybe we 
shouldn't have. But we seem to do what’s 
necessary. If we only get one run, the oth- 
er team gets none. If they get seven, we 
get eight. Y ou can work just as hard, play 
just as well and have things go the other 
way. But this is a sound ball club. We 
won 95 games last year with kids who 
were inexperienced. Buckner hadn't 
played much and neither had Garvey. 
Cey and Ferguson [Catcher Joe] hadn’t 
really played at all. Russell was still learn- 
ing to be a shortstop and [Dave] Lopes 
was still learning to be a second base- 
man. That year of experience is count- 
ing this season. And we’ve always had 
good pitching. Now with Mike Marshall 
[acquired from Montreal for Willie Da- 


vis] in the bullpen, it’s even better. And 
I can’t say enough about Jim Wynn." 

Nobody seems to be able to, for 
Wynn's enthusiastic play has been the 
pleasantest surprise of a singularly salu- 
brious season. “Just look at him out 
there." said Dixie Walker, the Dodgers’ 
batting instructor, observing Wynn from 
the press box, while eatinga dish of choc- 
olate ice cream. “Sec how much he’s en- 
joying himself. The fans cheer him all the 
time. He likes that. All players like that.” 
Dixie has some expertise in fan affection; 
as a Brooklyn Dodger outfielder in the 
'40s. he was the “People’s Cherce" of the 
Ebbcts Field bleacher bums. 

Wynn enjoys a similar distinction with 
the better-scrubbed clientele in the Dodg- 
er Stadium right and left field pavilions. 
“His rapport with the fans here is un- 
like anything we’ve had since the days 
of Lou Johnson," says Fred Claire, the 
team’s publicity director, recalling the 
crowd-pleaser of the mid-’ 60s. “They 
never really warmed to Willie Davis, but 
Jimmy was an instant favorite." 

Wynn, the man in the new white suit, 
has not always been so lovable. In Hous- 
ton he was as much the object of deri- 
sion as cheers, possibly the unhappy re- 
sult of the roller-coaster nature of his 
career there (in his last three seasons he 
hit .203, .273 and .220), or of high ex- 
pectations unrealized, or of a tumultuous 
private life that became public property 
when the first Mrs. Wynn elected to con- 
clude a domestic altercation by punctur- 
ing her husband with a kitchen knife. The 
normally affable Wynn grew to be as tes- 
ty with the Texas fans and press as he 
has been engaging with their Southern 
California counterparts. 

But that stormy first marriage and his 
equally unfortunate unions with some- 
time Managers Harry Walker and Leo 
Durocher are mercifully dissolved. He 
has a second wife, Jo Ann, and a new 
manager, Alston, whom he avowedly 
adores, and this new private warmth is 
readily transmitted to the public at large. 
Wynn, it is safe to say, loves his fans as 
much as they love him. 

In Houston his path was darkened 
from the very beginning when General 
Manager Paul Richards assigned him 
uniform No. 24 and instructed him to 
play the game the way another No. 24 
was playing it. 

“They gave me the number," Wynn 
recalls with a wince, “and told me to be 
another Willie Mays. That’s too much 



Andy Messersmith ( 4-0) warns that It's early. 


to ask of anyone. There is only one 
Mays.” 

In his first full season, 1965, Wynn was 
also required to play center field in the 
first indoor ball park, the Astrodome, an 
experience that bordered on the claustro- 
phobic. “They hadn’t painted the ceil- 
ing yet and you couldn’t follow the ball 
at all,” he said, munching reflectively on 
a sirloin at his favorite L.A. restaurant, 
the Hungry Tiger. “I remember in one 
game against the Giants, Jim Ray Hart 
hit a ball falling away from the pitch. 


Myopic Don Sutton ( 6-3) falls to see drama. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERIC SCHWEIKARDT 

Naturally, I had no idea where it was go- 
ing, but I figured if a guy hit a ball with 
his rear end sticking out like that, it 
would be a pop-up. I ran in on the ball. 
It hit one bounce away from the center- 
held fence. It cost us our lead and I 
looked like a complete fool.” 

Wynn did not always look foolish. He 
hit .275 that same year, with 22 home 
runs and 43 stolen bases. Two years lat- 
er he achieved career highs of 37 home 
runs and 107 runs batted in, perfor- 
mances which, because of his relatively 
small stature, earned him the sobriquet, 
The Toy Cannon. Despite such impres- 
sive statistics, managers of the Harry 
Walker bent could not resist tampering 
with Wynn's swift, hard uppercut swing. 
Wynn is not the peewee he is often por- 
trayed to be; although just 5' 9*, he 
weighs a well-muscled 175 pounds, much 
of it in his impressively heavy shoulders 
and chest. Still, he is uncommonly small 
for a home-run hitter, the smallest since 
Mel Ott, and the Walkers of this world 
cannot help but envision such compar- 
ative Lilliputians as singles hitters. 

"My father made me the kind of hit- 
ter I am," said Wynn. "I was a short- 
stop when I was a boy growing up in Cin- 
cinnati and my father saw me as an Ernie 
Banks type — a good fielder who could hit 
home runs. He threw baseball after base- 
ball at me, and when he got tired he took 
me out to a place near the airport where 
they had pitching machines. I developed 
the timing and the strong hands and 
wrists you need to hit homers. Timing is 
really the source of my power. I don’t 
get many line drives because I come up 
on the ball, so I’ll never really be a .300 
hitter, but you couldn’t tell that to Har- 
ry. He kept telling me I’d hit .300 if I 
just choked up on the bat, went to the 
opposite field and concentrated on av- 
erage. No way. My swing was already 
grooved. I didn’t get all those home runs 
being a Punch-and-Judy hitter. I guess 
when you’re short, managers have a ten- 
dency to mess with you more.” 

Walker was not the only manager who 
messed with Wynn. Leo Durocher did 
not so much reconstruct the Wynn swing 
as he did relocate the swinger in the bat- 
ting order. Impressed by the success the 
Giants had enjoyed employing power- 
and-speed man Bobby Bonds at leadoff, 
Durocher concluded that Wynn was the 
logical person to hit there for him. Wynn 
was opposed to the move, reasoning that 
it would reduce his runs batted in, but, 


good soldier that he is, he agreed. The 
experiment proved a failure and Wynn 
suffered through a sorry season, compli- 
cated this time by a serious illness to his 
second wife. 

Along with all these problems, Wynn 
felt he was playing out of position his 
last few seasons in Houston. He is much 
more comfortable in center field than in 
right or left, but the Astros had the young 
superstar, Cesar Cedeno, in that spot, 
and Wynn could not move him out. 

Ah, but there is nothing quite like a 
new suit of clothes. After the trade with 
Houston for Claude Osteen, Alston ad- 
vised Wynn that he could bat third, play 
center field, swing at the ball any way he 
damn well pleased as long as he hit it 
from time to time, and have complete 
freedom on the bases. And just about the 
first Dodger he encountered was Harry 
Walker’s brother, Dixie. 

“He came up to me and told me he 
knew I’d had some problems with his 
brother,” Wynn recalls. "He told me I 
needn’t worry about him. I appreciated 
that and I told him the problems 1 had 
with Harry had been greatly exaggerat- 
ed." Dixie is not only the “People's 
Cherce,” he is now Jim Wynn’s; the two 
are frequent golfing partners. 

Freed of overmanaging, domestic 
strife and hostile spectators, Wynn has 
blossomed in the Southern California 
sunshine. If there remained any doubt 
about his potentiality, it was dispelled in 
a four-game series with San Diego ear- 
lier this month. In those games Wynn had 
13 hits in 18 at bats, including a double, 
a triple and four home runs. He scored 
eight runs and batted in eight more. 
"That is the best series I've ever seen any 
player have,” said Alston. 

Wynn’s homecoming last week was 
reminiscent of Lindbergh’s. His every 
move on the field merited a standing ova- 
tion, and when he positioned himself in 
the outfield, the pavilion fans accorded 
him the equivalent of locomotive yells. 

Wynn did not ignore these huzzas; he 
responded with hearty waves and shouts 
of encouragement. After Buckner’s cir- 
cus catch, he pointed to his teammate and 
led the cheering in his behalf. His own 
play scarcely cooled. Even in defeat on 
Friday he got three hits, including a dou- 
ble and a triple, and two RBIs. 

"There are only two uniforms that 
spell magic to me," Wynn said later, 
"this one and the one the Yankees wear. 
But I’ve always wanted to be a Dodger, 



I can’t tell you how good it feels to be in 
this uniform.” 

Or as old Henry Ward Beecher, the 
American clergyman, put it, conceding 
some ground to the Babylonians, 
“Clothes ... do not make the man, but 
when he is made, they greatly improve 
his appearance.” 

Jim Wynn would appear to have it 
made. end 



Manager Alston says LA. does the necessary. 





CLEARING UP 
A MUDDIED SITUATION 

Dispelling reports that this year's colts were a mediocre lot. Little Current 
won a spectacular Preakness in near-record time by WHITNEY TOWER 



Happy Jockey Rivera hugs Mrs. Ga/breaih. 


N ot long before the Preakness was 
run off last Saturday afternoon at 
Pimlico, Little Current's owner, John 
Galbreath, was wandering around the 
box area trying to remember, 1 1 years 
after his Kentucky Derby winner Cha- 
teaugay finished second in the Preakness, 
where the devil his horse might be sta- 
bled. When he finally found Trainer Lou 
Rondinello and looked into Little Cur- 
rent’s stall, Galbreath saw his colt stand- 
ing docilely in one corner, sound asleep. 
It was three hours to post time. 

"Sure has a nice disposition, hasn't 
he?” said Galbreath, with the look of a 
man wondering how much time it would 
take for his colt to wake up and be ready 
for the day’s business. 


LittleCurrent's jockey, Miguel Rivera, 
came down from New York with his fel- 
low Puerto Rican, Angel Cordero Jr., 
who won the Kentucky Derby on Can- 
nonade. After the Derby, Cordero said 
he was going to give Rivera 53,000 of his 
527,000 jockey fee. This purse splitting, 
called "saving,” isconsidered permissible 
for two jockeys riding an entry from the 
same stable, but because that was not the 
case in the Derby — Rivera rode Rube 
the Great— it was strongly suggested by 
the racing commission that Cordero ex- 
press his friendship in some other way. 
O.K.. said Cordero. He and his wife 
were going to Pimlico, and they invited 
Rivera to go with them. Unfortunately, 
when they arrived at their Baltimore ho- 
tel only one room was available and, 
naturally, it was given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cordero. A cot was fetched from some- 
where and set up for Rivera, and he 
curled up on it in the middle of a de- 
serted banquet hall the night before he 
was to ride Little Current. 

The Preakness was proof that rest and 
sleep, whether on a cot in a banquet hall 
or in a stall in a Pimlico barn, have their 
just rewards. Three hours after John Gal- 
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Despite slop kicked up from a drying track, 
Little Current came from behind to win big. 

breath caught his money earner dozing. 
Little Current, with Rivera up, came 
charging from last place, slipped through 
daringly on the rail and ran away from 
his rivals to win the 99th Preakness by 
seven widening lengths. It was more than 
sweet revenge after the atrocious luck 
Little Current had experienced during 
the crowded, slambang Derby. It was a 
thoroughly convincing triumph over the 
best of his class, all of whom were car- 
rying scale weight of 126 pounds in the 
mile and 3 /i* race on the Pimlico strip. The 
track had been soaked by rain the night 
before and was sloppy for most of the 
day's card, but by the time the 13-horse 
Preakness field came out the label had 
been switched to "Good,” and it was, in 
fact, fast. Little Current, who went off 
at odds of 13 to I, reached the finish in 
1 :54 s .-,, and if some critics are still com- 
plaining that this is a stumblebum crop 
of 3-year-olds, they should be reminded 
that in all its history the Preakness has 
only twice recorded a faster time: Cano- 
ncro’s track record of 1:54 in 1971 and 
Secretariat's disputed l:54?s last year. 
The only other colt to hit the wire in 
l:54?s wasNashuain I955.andit has nev- 
er been fashionable to refer to Nashua 
as the best of a poor crop. 

"I've always thought our colt was bet- 
ter than a fourth- or fifth-place finisher,” 
Galbreath had been saying before the 
race, even though that was more or less 
where Little Current ended up in the Der- 
by. the Blue Grass Stakes and the Fla- 
mingo, following a very impressive vic- 
tory in the Everglades in March. After 
the Preakness, Galbreath said graciously, 
"In racing, you have good luck one day, 
bad luck the next, and there's no use com- 
plaining about it. We've won two Der- 
bies, with Chaleaugay and Proud Clar- 
ion, and Chateaugay won the Belmont. 
So the Preakness is a classic we really 
wanted to win. It's a very happy day for 
Darby Dan Farm.” 

It was also a happy day for those who 
were not convinced that Cannonade was 
about to become another Secretariat. In 
reviewing films of the Derby, in which 
Cannonade extricated himself from his 
22 rivals with one thunderous move be- 
tween horses on the turn home, many 
failed to notice what Little Current did. 


As he and Judger dawdled along in last 
place up the backstretch at Churchill 
Downs, they both were bothered at one 
point by Flip Sal, who broke down right 
in front of them. When a hole opened 
briefly near the half-mile pole, both 
dived for it, but the hole closed again 
and neither made it. Judger, who finished 
eighth, never did get free for a decent 
stretch run, but Little Current did, be- 
latedly. He moved from 20th place, made 
up 10 or more lengths and finished a re- 
spectable fifth. "After that rough trip, he 
deserves another chance,” said Gal- 
breath at the time. "He's bound to im- 
prove off his Derby effort." 

When Starter Eddie Blind sprang the 
latch to start the Preakness, Jockey Don- 
ald Macbeth, one step out of the gate on 
Buck's Bid. fell off as his mount stum- 
bled. While Macbeth was picking him- 
self and his pride out of the Baltimore 
mud. Destroyer and Hudson County 
were zinging off to lead the other 10 hors- 
es into the first turn. Cordero had Can- 
nonade back in the eighth spot and Ri- 
vera was jogging along dead last with 
Little Current. 

The leaders were closely followed by 
Silver Florin, Jolly Johu and Heir to the 
Line, but most of the attention was fo- 
cused on the red and yellow silks of Can- 
nonade. When Cordero moved him up 
to sixth on the backstretch, it seemed to 
almost everyone that he was in perfect 
position from which to launch a winning 
drive around the far turn. But, said Cor- 
dero later, "Cannonade never really lev- 
eled. He was slipping, and when he hit 
soft spots he slipped around so much I 
knew he'd never win." Rivera, mean- 
while, was keeping Little Current on the 
rail for the whole trip, and it paid off 
handsomely. Saving ground, he crept 
steadily up from last place, uncorked his 
real drive around the far turn and slipped 
through to third place by the time the 
field rounded into the top of the stretch. 
"Cannonade was worrying me." Rivera 
said later, "but 1 thought if I could get 
through on the inside just once more I 
could give him a run for it.” 

Rivera got the chance almost imme- 
diately. Jolly Johu, never worse than 
fourth, had been on the rail, but he came 
out ever so slightly on the final turn. 
When he did. Rivera shot Little Current 
through an almost imperceptible open- 
ing. Cannonade had taken the lead, and 


he increased his advantage to half a 
length approaching the eighth pole. Heir 
to the Line was giving way. and Jolly 
Johu couldn't keep up anymore. Then, 
suddenly, nobody could keep up, as Lit- 
tle Current rushed by all of them. It was 
not even a struggle. And even as Little 
Current was stunning the crowd with the 
facility of his triumph, there were other 
surprises. The 24-to-l shot Neapolitan 
Way charged from far back to finish sec- 
ond. a full length in front of Cannonade, 
who barely held off Jolly Johu for third 
place. Still another long shot. Kin Run. 
was fifth. After that it was Heir to the 
Line. J.R.'s Pet. Hudson County. Rube 
the Great, Silver Florin, Destroyer and 
All Game. 

Although he has won only three of 12 
lifetime starts and only two of eight in 
this mixed-up 3-year-old season, there 
was nothing fluky about Little Current’s 
Preakness victory. Few colts have such 
classic bloodlines. His sire, Sea-Bird, won 
both the Epsom Derby and the Prix de 
I’Are dc Triomphe in 1965 to achieve, in 
some quarters at least, the title "Horse 
of the World." Sea-Bird w as also the sire 
of the best horse currently racing in Eu- 
rope, the American-bred Allcz France. 
Luiana, Little Current's mother, was un- 
raced, but she is by the English 2,000 
Guineas winner. My Babu, and is a half- 
sister to both the former champion hand- 
icap mare Primonetta. and the Derby and 
Belmont winner Chateaugay. Galbreath 
says, with a contented smile, "This isn't 
a bad kind of broodmare to be owning, 
is it?” 

Little Current would not appear to be 
a bad kind of colt to be owning, either, 
even though in his next start, the Belmont 
Stakes on June 8, he will be up against 
Cannonade again and Judger, who 
skipped the Preakness, and a few other 
survivors of the early wars of 1974. The 
Belmont might be quite a tussle. Little 
Current and Cannonade and Judger 
could excite the crowd for the entire mile 
and a half even if nobody else went in 
against them. And while most people 
have put thoughts of a Triple Crown 
away for another year, Cordero has not. 
With his usual big, toothy grin, he says, 
"These two horses will give a much bet- 
ter race on a fast track. And remember, 
whichever way it goes in the Belmont, 
right now it's two down, one to go for a 
Triple Crown for Puerto Rico." end 
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JUBILATION AND A CUP IN PHILLY 


That often-mocked city enjoyed sweet victory as its audacious Flyers, a mere seven years in existence but blessed 
with a singing talisman, a superb goalie and a tooth-shy whirlwind, won hockey's title by MARK MULVOY 


E ven old W. C. Fields himself might 
have loved being in Philadelphia last 
Sunday afternoon. It was a day w hen that 
much-abused city finally laughed at the 
world, a day when Bobby Clarke, the 
gap-toothed diabetic rink rat with the 
guts of 10 dozen burglars, and Bernic 
Parent, the nimble goaltendcr, skated 
around the frenzied streamer-tilled Spec- 
trum holding the Stanley Cup aloft for 
Kate Smith and the whole world to sec. 
Sorry. Boston. Pity. New York. Adieu. 
Montreal. Sayonara, Chicago. 

There were no Philadelphia Flyers sev- 
en years ago. but now they own the hock- 
ey world after Parent's spectacular goal- 
tending and Clarke’s tenacious fore- 
checking and mastery of the face-offs 
destroyed Bobby Orr and the Bruins in 
the decisive sixth game. With their I 0 
cliffhangcr of a victory, the Flyers joined 
the few expansion teams ever to whip 
the haughty Establishment and win a 
championship. 

Although they did not realize it at the 
time, the Bruins were dead from the mo- 
ment Miss Smith Philadelphia's most 
ballyhooed weapon, with a 36-3-1 rec- 
ord — sang God Bless America before the 
game. Normally the Flyers play a taped 
recording, but for this crucial encounter 
they displayed Miss Smith in person. In 
a brave attempt to minimize her effec- 
tiveness. Orr and Phil Esposito both skat- 
ed to her side and extended their hands 
in friendship. "Couldn't you sing * As the 
caissons go rolling along'?*’ Esposito 
asked plaintively. Kate shook her head. 

Nevertheless the Bruins dominated the 
early part of the game, taking 16 shots 
to eight for the Flyers in the first period, 
but they fell behind when Philadelphia's 
Rick MacLeish scored a power-play goal 
at 14:48 of the period while Boston's 
Terry O'Reilly was in the penalty box 
along with Orr and Clarke. At the 
time it seemed like just another goal that 
would be forgotten in a 4-3 or a 5 2 game. 
MacLeish rolled the puck back to Moose 
Dupont off a face-off to the left of Bos- 
ton Goalie Gilles Gilbert, then headed 


for the net. Dupont skated forward a few 
strides and fired a routine shot. Gilbert, 
as brilliant in defeat as Parent was in vic- 
tory, moved out to stop the puck, but 
MacLeish intercepted it inches before it 
would have reached Gilbert, tipping the 
disk over his stick and into the net. 

That slender lead w as good enough for 
Parent, even though the Bruins repeat- 
edly stormed his cage the rest of the game 
in an attempt to avoid not only the end 
of the cup road but their first shut- 
out of the year. Parent plainly robbed 
Orr twice and Esposito once, and then 
made his best save in the third period 
when Carol Vadnais Hipped a backhand- 
er from in close only to have Parent de- 
tour the puck with his glove hand. Gil- 
bert, meanwhile, kept the Bruins in the 
game with a series of exceptional saves, 
including astonishing slops on Simon 
Nolct’s deflection from the crease and a 
backhand flip by Clarke from the slot. 
At 5:02 p.m. Parent gloved a long Orr 
shot and the game was over. Suddenly 
the NHL had parity and Philadelphia 
had a Stanley Cup. 

Parent's playoff-long magnificence 
aside, Clarkeand Orr vs ere the pivotal fig- 
ures throughout the punishing scries. On- 
won the 3 2 opener in Boston when he 
ripped a bouncing slap shot past Parent 
with only 22 seconds to play in the final 
period. The unflappable Mr. Clarke had 
tied the score 14 minutes before. In the 
second game Clarke singlehandedly ral- 
lied the Flyers from an early 2 0 deficit 
as he scored their first goal, helped set 
up Dupont’s tying goal in the last min- 
ute of regulation time and then scored 
the w inning goal after 1 2 minutes of sud- 
den death. For the Flyers it was their first 
victory at the Boston Garden in more 
than six years, and only their second tri- 
umph over the Bruins anywhere in a 
stretch of 30 games. 

Both games in Boston were semi-plac- 
id, marked by only minor flare-ups, and 
so was the third game at the Spectrum 
when Clarke and friends routed the sag- 
ging Bruins 4 1 and look a 2-1 lead in 


the series. Following that embarrassing 
defeat there was a great debate among 
the Bruins as to just how many of them 
had been earning their large salaries. Orr 
thought four. Coach Bep Guidolin said 
six. Gregg Sheppard. Boston's best for- 
ward in the playoffs, suggested a max- 
imum of eight. "Baloney.” Clarke com- 
mented gruffly. "Forget those excuses. 
The way I saw it. the Bruins didn't skate 
because we never gave them room to 
skate. How can you skate if someone’s 
on top of you and hitting you all the time? 
And we've been on top of the Bruins and 
hitting them in every game so far." 

Before the start of the series, in a des- 
perate attempt to develop some special 
strategy to stop Orr and his goal- 
scoring sidekick, Esposito. Philadelphia 
Coach Fred Shero had spent long hours 
analyzing films of his team's repeated 
losses to the Bruins as well as clips of 
the Russian national team's checking tac- 
tics against Team Canada. "We're a hit- 
ting team." Shero concluded, "but we've 
always made the mistake of treating Orr 
and Esposito as untouchables. As a re- 
sult they have killed us, particularly Orr. 
The referees think that Orr is God, too. 
He's not God. And we've got to stop 
treating him like God." As a reminder. 
Philadelphia General Manager Keith Al- 
len taped this sign onto his ow n suitcase: 
ork’s not god. hit him! 

Most teams attempt to forecheck Orr 
with one player, who stands patiently in 
front of the Boston net, waits for Orr to 
make a move and then tries to skate w ith 
him. "It'salmost a hopeless job." Clarke 
says, "because there aren't many play- 
ers who can skate w ith Orr." Rather than 
have one man wail for Orr. Shero de- 
cided to have all of his forward lines swirl 
around in front of the net. usually in a 
crossing pattern, to serve as mobile road- 
blocks in Orr's path. Consequently, Orr 
was forced to abandon his normal lanes 
to center ice and skate slow, serpentine, 
hazardous routes instead. "The idea," 
Shero said, "was to make Orr w ork hard- 
er than he normally has to work." Once 


Orr did skate out with the puck, the Fly- 
ers immediately hit him with solid body 
checks. It was Ross Lonsberry who 
caught Orr with a devastating hip check 
early in the overtime period of the sec- 
ond game and left him stretched out on 
the ice for several seconds. “Seeing Bob- 
by down on the ice has to depress the 
other Bruins,” said Lonsberry. 

Guidolin, meanwhile, recognized the 
Boston problem. “Every time one of our 
guys touches the puck,” he said, "he 
passes it back to Bobby. Always it's Bob- 
by, Bobby. Bobby. How much is one guy 
supposed to do? They're playing right 
into Philadelphia’s hands. II they’d skate 
themselves, then there’s no way the Fly- 
ers would be able to stop Orr.” 

Clarke helped the Stop Orr! campaign 
in two distinct ways. He chased Orr be- 
hind the net at times and pinned him to 
the boards, thus forcing face-offs near the 
Boston goaltendcr, and he kept his stick 
attached to Orr’s navel whenever Bobby 
managed to elude the Flyer forecheckcrs 
and gain a half step on them in the race 
up the ice. More important, Clarke com- 
pletely nullified Esposito by haw king him 
relentlessly, hitting him into the boards 
and embarrassing him almost to the 
point of ridicule by winning 48 of their 
66 face-offs in the first three games. All 
season long Esposito had logged more 
than 30 minutes a game for the Bruins. 
In this series he clearly was exhausted, 
and hardly an adequate match for the ex- 
uberant Clarke. 

Clarke's overwhelming superiority in 
the face-off circle repeatedly thwarted the 
Bruins after they had exerted strong pres- 
sure on Parent. “We’d get two or three 
good shots at him,” Guidolin muttered, 
"and then Clarke would win the next 
face-off and get the puck out of trouble." 
Even when Clarke lost a face-off he man- 
aged to tic up Esposito and prevent him 
from getting off a good shot. “When 
Clarke loses a facc-otT,” Guidolin said, 
“you don't move, because he's got his 
stick between your legs or else he's 
grabbed your stick. He doesn't let you 
move until he moves. The kid's always 
thinking.” 

Understandably, Guidolin was in an 
irate mood before the start of the fourth 
game, played at the Spectrum. He had 
scheduled an optional practice for the 
previous day. but only the Boston irreg- 
ulars felt they needed the exercise. “The 


Philadelphia guys practiced," Guidolin 
said, "but my team was at the racetrack." 
Then, indirectly criticizing Esposito, he 
said, “I wish we had a Godfather.” 

If the Bruins lacked spirit in the ear- 
lier games, they were practically men of 
machismo in the fourth as they rallied 
from an early two-goal Philadelphia blit/, 
and tied the game midway through the 
first period, with Esposito scoring one of 
the goals on a deft maneuver around the 
net. Boston then dominated for almost 
40 minutes, but Parent stymied the Bru- 
ins w ith a string of sensational saves and 
some pure luck, particularly when Bob- 
by Schmautz missed an open net. Then, 
late in the third period. Bill Barber won 
the game for the delirious Flyers with 
what Orr rightly called “the best wrist 
shot l have ever seen." Or not seen, per- 
haps. Orr and Lonsberry had whacked 
at the puck, and it dropped to the ice 
just inside the Boston blue line. Barber, 
trailing the play and unchecked by any 
Bruin, collected the puck and, using Orr 
as a screen, snapped a 35-foot blur past 
Gilbert's glove. 

The Flyers packed champagne for 
their trip to Boston last Thursday night, 


but Orr kept the corks on with his best 
skating exhibition of the entire season. 
Taking personal command of a game 
that featured spearing, kneeing, butt- 
ending, a record 43 penalties, six fights 
and that latest weapon in Dave Schultz* 
fighting arsenal, the Bruno Sammartino 
head butt, Orr defeated the Flyers by 
setting up Boston’s first goal after a bril- 
liant shorthanded rush and scoring the 
next two himself as the Bruins won 5-1. 
“For the first lime, wc gave Orr too 
much room," Shcro lamented. Orr’s ach- 
ing knees, unfortunately, limit the times 
when he can play like the youth who 
revolutionized the sport in the late 1960s. 
“You can have all the Bobby Clarkes 
in the world," said Harry Sinden, the 
managing director of the Bruins. “I’ll 
take one game like that from Orr. He 
made 30 moves no one has ever seen 
before." 

But on Sunday afternoon Parent 
stopped all of Orr's maneuvers, and when 
it was over, as the Flyers poured the bub- 
bly and the Bruins consoled themselves 
with Michelob, Orr saluted his conquer- 
ors. “The Bruins,” he said glumly, "are 
only No. 2.” *nd 



Flyer superstars Bobby Clarke and Bernle Parent display the trophy in the frenzied Spectrum. 
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WITHOUT RESERVATION 
A WINTU WON ONE 


Golf's first designated event became Rod Curl’s first victory, as the 
brash little Indian beat the big boys at Colonial with a brave performance 

by DAN JENKINS 


I n a Texas river bottom last week pro- 
fessional golf tried to do something 
extra special with a tournament that 
might have been called the Colonial Na- 
tional Instant Designated Classic, and 
what was largely different about it was 
that for the first time in history an In- 
dian whipped up on all the cowboys. 
O.K., gang, here comes Rod Curl, a real 
Indian. Cue the Wounded Nicklaus 
jokes. 

Big Chief Little Name shoot many 
birdies. Dine on much Golden Bear. Kill 
white man’s golf course. Buy much fire- 
water with $50,000. That is how it turned 
out at Colonial when the strongest field 
of the year assembled on one of the coun- 
try's toughest courses. A guy the pros call 
Little Beaver, who had never won before, 
went out and looked as if he had been 
doing it all his life, and by winning in 
the stretch against some heap big folks 
like Jack Nicklaus, Lee Trevino, Gary 


Player and Tom Weiskopf, he gave the 
game a fascinating new personality. 

The white man will like Rod Curl. A 
dark, aggressive, talkative little fellow — 
only 5' 5' — who slaps an abnormally 
long tee shot. Curl simply took charge 
of a tournament that most of the week 
had belonged in score to a methodical 
player named Chuck Courtney and in 
tone to Nicklaus. 

What Rod Curl did was march out 
in front of the largest gallery he had 
ever seen, on the ruggedest course he had 
ever challenged, and shoot a final-round 
68 to beat Nicklaus by one stroke. He 
even did it on television, where an In- 
dian has never had any better chance 
than dirty dishes. In the moment of his 
victory the name of Curl’s tribe seemed 
appropriate: Wintu. The Wintu Indians 
from Northern California. He is three- 
quarters Wintu, and the other part must 
be all golfer. 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY WAITIR I00SS JR. 


"Man, l was scared to death, whether 
I looked it or not,’’ Curl said later. "You 
know how you want to play Jack Nick- 
laus? You want to have a six-inch, up- 
hill putt for a birdie, and find out that 
Jack’s just hit his fourth straight shot out 
of bounds.’’ 

In the heat of the final round at Co- 



In the final round Cur! had to turn back, among other worthies. Nicklaus. Weiskopf. Trevino and Player, with 26 major titles among them. 



Though winless. Curl was hardly unheard of. having finished second at San Diego and Houston, fifth at Tucson and ninth at the Heritage. 


lonial. Curl needed to make a 30-foot 
putt for a birdie instead of a six-incher. 
This was the birdie he made on the 16th 
hole that jerked him out of a three-way 
tie for the lead as Curl, Nicklaus and 
Courtney plowed toward the conclusion 
of the first of this year’s three designated 
tournaments, events that w ill summon all 
of the game's top players. 

The testing Colonial course slowly 
brought many of the game's stars to the 
front. Nicklaus finished second, Julius 
Boros fourth. Trevino fifth and Gary 
Player sixth. Courtney had slipped in 
there third, and although Chuck Court- 
ney is not a celebrated name around golf, 
neither was Rod Curl until Sunday. 

Not that Curl hadn't proved he could 
play a little in the five years he had been 
battling the PGA tour. Twice this year 
Curl had finished second, at San Diego 


in January and at Houston only the week 
before Colonial. He had come to Colo- 
nial ready, if only he knew it. And he 
was right there all the way. He began with 
a 70, shot a 67 on Friday and added a 71 
on Saturday to trail Courtney by only 
two strokes when the last day began. 

He continued to play superbly, ram- 
ming a wedge shot right at the second 
hole for a I '/i-foot birdie and doing the 
same thing on the 7th for another. After 
still another stiff birdie at the llth, he 
had a three-stroke lead. 

"I told myself, ‘There’s no way they 
can catch me now,”’ Curl said, “but 
then I started thinking, ‘Well, they 
might.’" So he promptly bogied two 
holes at a time when Nicklaus made two 
birdies, and that is how it all came down 
to the last three holes. If Curl’s birdie putt 
on the 1 6th hole was not the big differ- 


ence, then Nicklaus' bogey at the 17th 
was. Jack put his tee shot in the rough. 
Worse still, it was sitting two inches 
“up," as the pros say. So he sailed hisap- 
proach over the green, had an impossible 
chip, and was forced to settle for a bogey 
while Curl parred the last two holes as 
solidly as you please. 

One of the more intriguing things 
about Rod Curl is that he taught him- 
self to play golf on a nine-hole course in 
Redding, Calif, at the not-so-tender age 
of 19. 

“I thought it would be a better thing 
to do than mess around as a construc- 
tion worker," he said. “All 1 ever did was 
play games. Football and baseball in high 
school, and you might want to count 
pool, I don't know whether I was a hus- 
tler or not, but if I was, golf made me a 
gentleman.” 

continurd 
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A WINTU WON continued 


Curl has some Lee Trevino in him, in 
looks and attitude as well as golfing skill. 
“Ain’t this great?” he said. "First we had 
the Mex, then we had the black, my bud- 
dy Lee Elder. Now we got the Indian.” 

Colonial last week had just about any- 
one who understood the overlapping 
grip, regardless of color, because it had 
suddenly become a designated tourna- 
ment, which meant that only death was 
good enough to excuse a top performer 
from showing. It was a command per- 
formance for anybody who is anybody 
on the tour, from the U.S. Open winner 
to the 30th man on the PGA’s exemption- 
point list. In this sense it was perhaps the 



Here is a girl the girl-watchers watched. 


gaudiest field yet assembled. A lot of 
championships are strong at the top, of 
course, but Colonial was strong at the 
bottom, or all the way through. And Rod 
Curl furnished the proof that a guy from 
the tenement district is capable of win- 
ning if somebody will let him play. 

In his victory interview Curl could not 
think of a good Indian nickname for him- 
self. But later he returned to the Colo- 
nial press room, interrupted the writers 
and said, "My Indian name is Yo-So. It 
means Johnny Jump Up, Come From 
Behind Flower.” What? 

"Took my mother 31 years to name 
me, but that’s it." He laughed at himself 
uproariously and left. 


The experiment of golf’s first designat- 
ed tournament was a gigantic success as 
far as the folks around Fort Worth were 
concerned. Colonial Country Club was 
standing room only from Wednesday on. 
The sponsors sold everything, right down 
to the last packet of mustard and the final 
ice cube. The crowds were estimated at 
close to 30,000 daily and a man could 
believe it if he were looking for a place 
to sit down in the shade. 

Colonial has always drawn people, 
even in those years when Nicklaus or 
Arnold Palmer chose not to appear. It 
is one of the older events on the tour, 
having begun in 1946, and it has done 
a good job of selling itself as "the Mas- 
ters of the Southwest." But as the first 
of the PGA’s designated tournaments 
for 1974, the Colonial promptly sold 
$1 50,000 worth more tickets than nor- 
mal. The only problem then was wheth- 
er there would be room enough to play 
golf. 

The idea of a designated tournament 
came about because the PGA felt it had 
to do something to guarantee sponsors 
the kind of field they all want. The orig- 
inal thought was to have IS such events, 
each offering at least $200,000. The play- 
ers fought it, of course. A touring pro 
wants to pick his spots. The compromise 
was for three must-appear events this 
year and work up from there. 

Colonial, Kemper and Pinehurst were 
selected because they had the facilities, 
enthusiasm and courses, and they were 
perhaps more deserving than some oth- 
ers. Likely designated tournaments in 
the future might be the Western Open, 
the L.A. Open, Doral, Heritage and the 
American Golf Classic. In other words, 
tournaments on superb courses with 
sponsors willing to put up the money. 

The players are not certain the idea is 
going to work. Some of them are not even 
sure it is necessary. "I don’t see anything 
wrong with the way things were,” said 
Gary Player. "To designate certain tour- 
naments is to downgrade others. The 
sponsors and the fans are educated 
enough that they understand you can't 
play every week. A lot of us try to spread 
ourselves around. We might skip this 
tournament one year, but we’ll try to go 
back the next. I don’t see any tourna- 
ments suffering from it. The crowds get 
bigger everywhere I go, whether Nicklaus 
is there or not.” 

But all this was a boardroom problem 
that the hordes in Fort Worth last week 


cared little about. They had Nicklaus 
back in town for the first time in four 
years, and they had everybody else, and 
the navels were on display, as they in- 
variably are at Colonial. Fort Worth is 
one of the better girl-watching tourna- 
ments and there were parties around 
every corner. The whole week added up 
to a designated triumph. 

When the crowds were not barging af- 
ter Nicklaus on the course, they were 
spilling over the outdoor terraces of the 
massive Colonial clubhouse, cocktails in 
hand, whooping about the latest thing to 
parade past in a halter and cut-off Levis. 
One day in the downstairs bar, glass en- 
closed, with vistas of girls in different 
directions, a man leaped up with his 
cocktail and beat on the glass at some- 
one outside. A particularly well-endowed 
young lady had appeared to take her 
stance by a scoreboard. The man indoors 
had spotted a friend of his near the young 
lady. When he got his friend’s attention, 
he held up a sign he had prepared for 
just such an occasion. It said: tell her 
TO TURN AROUND. 

One of the better parties of the week 
took place on Friday night. Tom Weis- 
kopf recommended it highly. A lavish 
Texas-style barbecue in a ranch house on 
the outskirts of town. Weiskopf had gone 
the year before, stuffed himself with ribs 
and won the tournament. He was back 
again, along with Nicklaus, a smattering 
of TV types, even a few players like Lan- 
ny Wadkins who had missed the cut but 
didn’t want to miss the party. So were 
no less than 100 local revelers, a grand 
mixture of Fort Worth society ranging 
from businessmen to artists — “rich hip- 
pie scum,” as someone put it. 

At one point the host tried to get ev- 
eryone's attention on the porch of the 
ranch house, which overlooked down- 
town Fort Worth and several hundred 
platters of ribs. "I got to get that Fer- 
rari moved out there on the grass," he 
said. "1 can’t get the piano on the porch, 
and we need to hear some singin’." 

Nicklaus looked around and said, 
"Did I hear that right?" 

The piano made it to the porch, and a 
black lady began doing Billie Holiday. 
She was the only black at the party. 

"It’s O.K.,” she said. "Everybody 
thinks I’m Rose Elder." 

One reason for the traditional hospi- 
tality of Colonial is because Fort Worth 
has some limitations in the way of en- 
tertainment for out-of-towners. There is 
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Pack the Pipers, 


it wouldn’t be a weekend without it. 

You’ve been thinking about it all week. And here 
you are, teaching her how to cast. Later, 
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no shortage of restaurants that serve 
Mexican food or calf fries, but for drink- 
ing and dancing pleasure the town seems 
now to be specializing in clubs that fea- 
ture either twanging guitars or ladies w ho 
dance with boa constrictors. A couple of 
players were taken by an ad in the paper 
that said a lady would rise up out of a 
pit of vipers and do other exotic things. 
So they went. But the star performed 
without the props. A waitress explained: 
''Sir, she don’t work with them things 
’cept on weekends.” 

On Thursday, when the Colonial got 
under way, most of the snakes were holed 
by Hale Irwin, a few 35-footers that gave 
him a 65. one of the lowest rounds in the 
history of the tournament. It sent Irwin 
into a three-stroke lead, but Colonial 
caught up with him and sent him soar- 
ing to six-over-par by Sunday. Curl, with 
his 70, was back in a tic for 14th. 

The course knocked a lot of the big 
stars out. Johnny Miller opened with a 
78 and withdrew, explaining that he had 
a sick child. Which encouraged a mem- 
ber of the press corps to make the usual 
crack, “A 78 will give you measles every 
time." Arnold Palmer shot 74-73 and 
missed the cut. Ben Crenshaw shot 70 
and then 80, and was gone. So was Wad- 
kins— gone to the party. 

The lead was then taken over by Court- 
ney, a businesslike fellow from La Jolla 
who had been on the tour— and off— for 
10 years without causing much excite- 
ment. He shot a 66 on F riday, one of the 
windiest days of a windy week, to lead 
Curl and Irwin by a stroke. On Satur- 
day Courtney survived a complete loss 
of rhythm, hacking his way out of trou- 
ble and sinking putts for a 70 that kept 
him in the lead by two over Curl. Court- 
ney even survived a bomb scare, which 
briefly emptied the clubhouse that after- 
noon. Just another Colonial thrill. 

His good play earned him the wonder- 
ful opportunity of being paired in the 
final group with Nicklaus and Weiskopf 
on Sunday. Oh, fine. Nicklaus, Weis- 
kopf, thousands of navel-flashing spec- 
tators and a S50.000 first prize. Purely 
routine. Of course, as it turned out, 
Courtney's big problem was in the three- 
some just ahead, where Curl was mak- 
ing all those birdies. When it was over, 
pro golf not only had a way to designate 
the success of a tournament, it had an- 
other first-rate attraction: old Johnny 
Jump Up, Come From Behind Flower 
himself. end 
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Forget the odometer. 
Enjoy. 


Ever rent a car and 
keep one eye on the road — 
the other on the odometer, 
watching the mileage cost 
add up. 

Forget it. With 
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you pay one low, flat daily 
rate for a Chevrolet Monte 
Carlo or other new car. And 
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(a) 

When you’re thirsty you don’t want to 
kiss the water cooler (a) to get a drink. 
Nor do you want the water to spurt 
unexpectedly and slap your cheek (b). 
Oasis water coolers deliver the stream 
right whereyou expect it (c). See ? 

OASIS 

The word for water coolers. 

OASIS J. Ebco Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 43213 



S uperior is an unusual body of water; 

it is an extraordinary lake. Although 
Lake Baikal in Siberia contains more wa- 
ter because it is deeper, Superior is the 
largest freshwater lake in the world in 
surface acreage, covering more than 
32,000 square miles. To limnologists, sci- 
entists who study lakes, Superior is the 
classic "oligotrophic" lake, the term ap- 
plied to very deep, very cold, very clear 
lakes. The limnology of the lake, its in- 
ternal dynamics, its ecosystem of mysid 
shrimp, deepwater ciscoes, bloaters, 
whitefish and lake trout make it fragile 
to an extreme. Superior is tremendously 
different from the typical “eutrophic,” 
or nutrient-enriched, bass lake that most 
Americans know. It is a delicate giant of 
another time, another creation — a giant 
that is in dire danger of being toppled 
by pollution. Perhaps its most heinous 
polluter is Reserve Mining of Silver Bay, 
Minn., whose plant was shut down last 
month. For two days. 

In what is now the longest conserva- 
tion trial in the country’s history, the 
U.S. Government, the states of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Michigan and a 
number of citizen organizations like the 
Northern Environmental Council have 
sought to prevent Reserve from dumping 
67,000 tons of taconite tailings a day into 
Lake Superior. Jointly owned by Armco 
and Republic Steel, Reserve has been in 
business there for 19 years. It mines tac- 
onite, a flintlike rock found in the near- 
by Mesabi Range that contains iron in 
small quantities, and extracts the ore 
through a magnetic process. Made into 
pellets, the iron is shipped to steel mills, 
and the tailings, or wastes, crushed into 
particles finer than flour, are dumped 
into the lake where, the company claims, 
they sink harmlessly into the 900-foot- 
deep Great Trough off Silver Bay. 

Not so say the plaintiffs, who want Re- 
serve to dump the tailings on land instead 
of in the lake. The plaintiffs contend that 
the dumping has polluted the lake with 
asbestos-like fibers that may cause can- 
cer in residents of Duluth, 60 miles south 
of Silver Bay, and in four other commu- 
nities that draw drinking water from 
Superior. 

Last month, after Reserve argued that 
it could dump on land only with govern- 
ment financial aid, U.S. District Judge 


Hymned by Longfellow in "The Song of Hiawatha," Lake Superior has 
more recently been limned by limnologists and a concerned judge 

By ROBERT H. BOYLE 


OFF THE SHORES OF 
GITCHE GUMEE 


Miles Lord ruled, ”Up until the time of 
writing this opinion the court has sought 
to exhaust every possibility in an effort 
to find a solution that would alleviate the 
health threat without disruption of op- 
erations at Silver Bay. Faced with the 
defendants’ intransigence, even in the 
light of the public-health problem, the 
court must order an immediate curtail- 
ment of the discharge.” 

The plant shut down, but operations 
and dumping resumed 48 hours later 
when an emergency panel of three circuit- 
court judges met in a Missouri motel to 
issue a temporary stay of Judge Lord’s 
decision. The federal court of appeals is 
expected to rule on the stay this month, 
and whatever the outcome, the verdict 
probably will be appealed to the Supreme 
Court. Meanwhile, 67,000 tons of taco- 
nite tailings a day continue to pour into 
the lake. To anyone who knows Lake Su- 
perior, the final decision is of utmost 
importance. 

Superior is to most lakes what the fin- 
est cut glass would be to no-deposit beer 
bottles, but for all its naturally fine qual- 
ities, it can be a most frustrating lake to 
study or to fish. It is so vast that U.S. 
and Canadian scientists have been most- 
ly restricted to inshore areas, trying to 
fit bits and pieces of data together. It is 
so deep in places (1330 feet) that the bot- 
tom life can only be guessed at, and the 

taconite tailings, dumped into Superior by 
Reserve Mining, form a huge delta of sludge. 
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clarity at depths of more than 50 feet 
makes it difficult to trawl a net for fish 
because they can see it coming. 

Until recent years much of the exist- 
ing information about Superior had been 
gathered more than a century ago by 
Louis Agassiz, a Harvard professor of ge- 
ology and zoology, who led an expedi- 
tion to the Canadian shore of the lake in 
the summer of 1848. Agassiz’ parly in- 
cluded Tout fellow naturalists, two Bos- 
tonians described as “admiring and cul- 
tivated” and nine Harvard students 
seeking fresh air and sunshine. They 
worked- for six weeks from three canoes 
and a dory, then returned to Cambridge 
to publish their findings about the rocks 
and fish they saw. 

Agassiz apart, information on Supe- 


rior and the four other Great Lakes is 
also to be found in a special issue of the 
Journal of (he Fisheries Research Board 
of Canada published in June. 1972. En- 
tirely given over to papers delivered at 
an international symposium on salmonid 
communities in oligotrophic lakes, the 
volume makes for both fascinating and 
gloomy reading. Green Bay, which has 
yielded about half of the total production 
of commercial fish in Lake Michigan, is 
covered in good part with anoxic gray 
sludge. In Lake Huron, Saginaw- Bay suf- 
fers heavily from pollution, and Lake 
Erie is an infamous disaster . Ear less pub- 
licized is the plight of Lake Ontario, 
which has lost its native stocks of land- 
locked salmon, lake trout, whitefish and 
ciscoes. Perhaps the only gamefish popu- 


lation still healthy is the smallmouth bass 
for which Ontario is famous. In the bay 
of Quinte, however, they have declined 
because of competition from white perch, 
which moved in from canals that connect 
it to the Hudson River. 

The report on Superior was delivered 
by A. H. Lawrie and the late J. F. Rahr- 
er, biologists for the Ontario govern- 
ment, who noted that every commercial 
species of fish had been severely deplet- 
ed. This happened in good part because 
fishermen were catching stocks confined 
to a particular part of the lake, and hav- 
ing fished up one area, moved to anoth- 
er. "In this way," Lawrie and Rahrer 
explained, “stock after stock was deplet- 
ed while conventional yield statistics gave 
an impression of relative stability.” Un- 
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dcr government regulation, there has 
been some recovery, and up-to-date 
hatcheries offer further promise. 

Rejuvenating the fish populations of 
Lake Superior might seem like trying to 
stock the ocean. Indeed, in many ways, 
Superior appears to have more in com- 
mon with the ocean than with most lakes, 
a situation that has not been lost on lo- 
cal chambers of commerce that call the 
lake “the inland sea." The U.S. Govern- 
ment is buying up the Apostle Islands off 
the Wisconsin shore as a National Lake- 
shore, and tourists who throng to Bay- 
field, Wis., a picturesque town that looks 
like a New England fishing village, are 
exhorted to go “deep-sea fishing" for 
trout. Duluth, connected to the Atlantic 
by the St. Lawrence Seaway, ranks as the 
third largest seaport in the U.S., and the 
Sault Ste. Marie locks at the eastern end 
of the lake handle more tonnage than did 
the Panama and Suez canals combined 
at their busiest. 

In general, people who live around Su- 
perior know only their own neck of the 
woods. “There she is, Lake Superior!” 
exulted Woodrow Wilcox of Brimley, 
Mich., a commercial fisherman setting 
out one morning recently to lift his her- 
ring nets. Wilcox gestured with his arm, 
and there, as far as the eye could see, was 
a limitless expanse of water. A glance at 
the map later revealed that Wilcox was 
gesturing toward Whitefish Bay, just a 
tiny pocket on the southeast side of the 
lake. 

During a storm, Superior can be more 
dangerous than the ocean. Among com- 
mercial fishermen, it is known as “the 
lake that never gives up her dead." Year- 
round the water, except in the shallows, 
is a constant 39.2° Fahrenheit, and it is 
said that the body of anyone who drowns 
in mid-lake sinks to the bottom never to 
arise. 

There is some plant growth in the shal- 
low areas of the lake, but for the most 
part vegetation is sparse. Except for the 
Bad River Slough in Wisconsin, where 
the Chippewa Indians harvest wild rice, 
there are virtually no marshes, and as a 
result, few ducks and geese are seen. Be- 
cause of the low temperature of the lake, 
fall in the area is pleasantly long and cool, 
while spring is often short and harsh. For 
four months of the year ice closes the lake 
to shipping. The center almost never 
freezes over, but inshore the ice is of suf- 
ficient thickness to support automobiles. 
In fact, during the winter the town of La- 


Pointe on Madeline Island maintains a 
stretch of lake ice as a road to Bayfield 
on the mainland. 

Geologically, much of the lake basin 
lies on the Canadian Shield, a block of 
igneous and metamorphic rock, mostly 
granite, that dates as far back as bil- 
lion years. Fossils of microscopic organ- 
isms two billion years old have been 
found on the northwest shore of the lake. 

It is thought that before the arrival of 
the first glacier Superior was part of a 
great river valley that extended to the At- 
lantic. and it became a lake as a result of 
glacial erosion. 

Indians moved into the region about 
10,000 years ago. and the tribe encoun- 
tered by early white explorers was the 
Ojibway. or Chippewa, an Algonquin- 
speaking people celebrated by Longfel- 
low in The Song of Hiawatha. They called 
Superior Gitche Gurnee or “great sea.” 
The real Hiawatha, however, was not an 
Ojibway but a hero of Iroquois legend. 
With poetic license, Longfellow trans- 
ported him west to the shores of Gitche 
Gumee. 

The first European to discover the lake 
probably was Etienne Brule, lieutenant 
to Samuel de Champlain, in the year 
1622. The Brule River in Wisconsin, one 
of the excellent trout streams tributary 
to Superior, is named after him. To Brule 
and Chaniplian. Superior was known as 
Grand Lac, but French Jesuits later 
called it Lac Supirieur, meaning it was 
above Lake Huron. Some explorers were 
interested in venturing to the western end 
of Superior because they thought it might 
be the northwest passage to China. In- 
deed. Jean Nicolet arrived in Green Bay 
in 1634 wearing a damask robe for the 
mandarins whom he expected to meet 
there. Duluth itself is a corrupted con- 
traction of Sieur Du Lhut, the title of 
Daniel de Greysolon, a trader who ob- 
tained dozens of canoeloads of furs from 
the area in 1680. 

In the 1840s and 1850s, copper and 
iron were discovered on the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan and along the south- 
ern shore of Superior. On the Canadian 
side of the lake the land supported a 
spruce and balsam forest that gave rise 
to a pulp-and-lumber industry. With the 
opening of the Soo locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie in 1855, the lake's economy 
boomed, and settlers poured into the Up- 
per Peninsula, northern Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Many of them were Swedes, 
Norwegians and Finns, lured by the writ- 
cantinu*d 
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ings of Frcdrika Bremer, Sweden’s first 
lady of letters, who visited the Superior 
region in the I840's and envisioned it as 
a new Seandinavia. 

Compared to the other Great Lakes 
areas, the Superior basin is sparsely pop- 
ulated, with less than 30 inhabitants to 
the square mile. Since the completion of 
the Trans-Canada Highway in 1960. it is 
possible to drive around the lake by au- 
tomobile. In the summer months the 
1,300-mile Lake Superior Circle Route 
is heavily traveled by campers and tour- 
ists. but most of all by fishermen. 

It appears paradoxical that a lake as 
clear and sterile as Superior could yield 
the fish it has. "The answer is spatial," 
says Jim Sclgcby, a young biologist of the 
U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries labora- 
tory in Ashland, Wis. "The lake is not 
rich, but it has a great depth of produc- 
tion. The fish have no feeding problem at 
depths of 300 to 400 feet. There is tremen- 
dous depth of water, and it is all usable 
because there is no oxygen depletion. In 
many other lakes there is oxygen deple- 
tion on the bottom from organic sedi- 
ments, but here wc have very little." 

Fish arrange themselves in tiers like of- 
fice workers in a skyscraper. Northern 
pike, walleyes, yellow perch, smallmouth 
bass and sunlish occupy the shallow bays. 
Lake sturgeon, now rare, common suck- 
ers and the northern sturgeon sucker live 
in the shallows and down to a depth of 
150 feet. The lake herring or cisco, a 
member of the delectable whitefish fam- 
ily, inhabits depths of 250 feet. Lake trout 
occupy similar depths, although they 
may go deeper. Inshore, the whitefish de- 
scends to at least 400 feel, while other 
members of the family- -the bloater, the 
kiyi and the shortjaw chub- are found 
from 200 to about 600 feet down in com- 
pany with the burbot, a freshwater cod- 
fish. The deepwater sculpin dwells from 
100 feet to the bottom. Indeed the only 
sculpin specimens collected by the late 
Dr. Samuel Eddy of the University of 
M innesota were taken from the stomachs 
of siscowets, a very fat subspecies of lake 
trout that inhabits the abyssal depths. 

Of all the fishes in Lake Superior, none 
is more highly prized by commercial fish- 
ermen than the whitefish. Early explor- 
ers, who often had to exist on fish, re- 
ported that the whitefish. no matter how 
often eaten, never jaded the appetite. 

The lake trout are a saga in themselves. 
Until the 1950s both commercial fisher- 
men and anglers caught them in great 


numbers, some weighing as much as 60 
pounds. Then the sea lamprey invaded 
Lake Superior. Where it originated is a 
mystery. A landlocked form was present 
in the Finger Lakes of central New’ York 
in the early 19th century, and the species 
apparently spread into Lake Ontario 
through the newly constructed canal sys- 
tem. In the 1920s the lampreys moved 
up through the Welland Canal into Lake 
Erie, some of them pushing on into Hu- 
ron and Michigan. By the mid- 1940s the 
lake trout, whitefish and chub in Hu- 
ron and Michigan were under especially 
severe attack by these predators. 

The Soo locks slowed the lamprey in- 
vasion of Lake Superior, but eventually 
they did pass through in numbers, some 
gaining entry by attaching themselves to 
the hulls of ships. By the early 1950s they 
had established spawning runs in about 
120 streams flowing into Superior from 
the U.S. shore. 

Electrical barriers were set across 
streams but did little to stop the lam- 
preys, and Dr. Vernon Applegate of the 
U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
was put in charge of a research program 
to see if a chemical could control them. 
It took Applegate’s unit seven years to 
devise TFM, a selective chemical poison, 
w hich was then applied to streams to kill 
the young lampreys or larvae. For the 
first three to eight years or so of its lifethe 
sea lamprey is harmless, leading a larval 
existence in stream muds, filtering micro- 
scopic organisms for food. When it be- 
comes an adult, it leaves the stream to 
feed upon fish. The chemical proved suc- 
cessful and was soon applied to tribu- 
taries of Michigan and Huron. Superior 
did not suffer as great a loss of lake trout 
as the other Great Lakes, but ever since 
the arrival of the lamprey, biologists have 
had to rely on stocking the trout, rather 
than on natural reproduction, to build up 
the population. Since 1958, more than 34 
million young lake trout have been plant- 
ed in Superior, and even more will prob- 
ably be required if natural reproduction 
is to become viable. 

With the sea lamprey under control, 
attention has turned to other fish invad- 
ers. The alewife, which gained entry to 
Huron and Michigan, has made an ir- 
ruption in Superior but it has not yet 
become a problem, apparently because 
of the low water temperatures. The smell 
is another story. An anadromous fish na- 
tive to the Atlantic Coast, smelt were 
stocked in a tributary of Lake Michigan 


in 1912. They were first recorded in Lake 
Superior in 1930, and by 1952 their num- 
bers had increased to the point where 
commercial fishermen began harvesting 
them. The catch now exceeds one mil- 
lion pounds a year. What effects the smelt 
have had on the ecology of the lake are 
not well understood. In some parts of Su- 
perior they have replaced the chub as the 
main food of big lake trout, but they may 
have depressed the stocks of lake herring 
by competing for their food. The lake 
herring, already in decline because of 
commercial fishing pressure, may soon 
disappear from Superior as it has from 
the other Great Lakes, unless restrictive 
measures are taken. Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, for instance, have 
curtailed commercial fishing on inshore 
spawning grounds. 

Of all the fishes sought by anglers, the 
lake trout is the prime quarry. There are 
charter boats available for lake fishing 
in Brimley and Munising. Mich.. Ross- 
port, Ontario and other locales, but the 
most notable licet . a cooperative of 13 
boats, is at Bayfield, Wis. Modern cabin 
cruisers equipped with twin V-8s can 
each troll up to 12 lines. The season runs 
from May until October, and the rate per 
boat is $120 a day. 

Before the advent of the lamprey, lake 
trout comprised 99' , of the sports catch. 
Now one can expect a mixed creel of lake 
trout, rainbows, steelhcad. brook trout 
and occasionally coho salmon, which 
have enjoyed neither the success nor rep- 
utation they have earned in Lake Mich- 
igan. probably because they do not have 
the alewife as forage. In season, excel- 
lent trout fishing is to be had in tribu- 
tary streams. As a matter of fact, a long- 
standing world-record brook trout of 
141/z pounds was caught in the Nipigon 
River in 1916. 

Superior displays some instances of lo- 
calized pollution. In Nipigon Strait. On- 
tario, for example, so much debris lies 
on the bottom from log drives that the 
area cannot be fished with nets. A pop- 
ulation of walleyes in Nipigon Bay has 
been wiped out, apparently because of 
pulp-mill wastes. Lake trout cannot be 
taken and sold commercially from Thun- 
der Bay, Ontario on account of exces- 
sive mercury levels in their llesh. (Mer- 
cury is used in processing pulp.) There 
are also high levels of mercury in lake 
trout caught near Marathon, Ontario, 
and Marathon, Nipigon and Thunder 
Bay often smell of hydrogen sulphide 


from the mills. Local boosters call the 
stench "the smell of money." Several 
years ago an outraged resident of the 
Fort William section of Thunder Bay 
erected a billboard on its outskirts that 
read: "You are now leaving Fort Wil- 
liam — Resume Breathing." Angry poli- 
ticians had it torn down. 

On the American side conditions are 
worse. According to the Northern En- 
vironmental Council Wisconsin's scenic 
shoreline is being eroded because of mis- 
management of the Soo locks' water 
levels by the International Joint Commis- 
sion, a body set up to administer the 
boundary waters, and by the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers. By keeping the levels ar- 
tificially high in the lake, the subsequent 
wave action caves in red clay banks, 
thereby increasing the turbidity of the 
waters. Red-clay erosion is also a prob- 
lem in a number of Wisconsin tributaries, 
where destructive logging, poor farming 
practices and inadequate road mainte- 
nance have exposed soils to runoff, caus- 
ing abnormal sedimentation. 

Another point of contention is the St. 
Louis River, which flows into Duluth 
harbor and suffers from municipal and 
industrial pollution that has caused ex- 
tensive fish kills. The St. Louis, the major 
U.S. tributary to Superior, undergoes ad- 
ditional indignity as it flows through 
Minnesota's Jay Cooke State Park. It 
does not flow at all there in the summer 
months because the Minnesota Power & 
Light Company diverts the river water 
for the operation of a power plant. 

Given the condition of the St, Louis, 
it is perhaps ironic that people in Du- 
luth should complain about what Re- 
serve Mining is dumping in the lake. But 
then, anyone anywhere on the lake 
should be concerned about what might 
happen to this giant but fragile body of 
water. As a pair of Canadian biologists, 
Richard A. Ryder and Lionel Johnson, 
told fellow scientists at the international 
symposium on oligotrophic lakes. Lake 
Superior and others like it "should be 
recognized for what they arc, swimming 
pools carved out of granite, with low-nu- 
trient tributaries and a cold annual ther- 
mal regime. They are capable of having 
their environment and their communities 
severely altered— only too easily. Unless 
farther increases of eutrophication and 
exploitation are brought to a halt, the 
lakes will be altered within the next three 
decades and their demise . . . may then 
be irrevocable.” end 



Is it a cigarette? Definitely not. 

Could a little cigar have such big flavor, 
give you such big pleasure? Definitely yes. 

A&C Little Cigars— slim, filter-tipped - 
made with a very special blend that includes 
fine imported cigar tobaccos... cured for 
mildness and flavor. 

Regular or Menthol - in the distinctive 
crush-proof box. 


A&C LITTLE CIGARS, 

The Great Impostor 
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Some of the most unusual things about a Volkswagen 
are things you don’t usually see. 



Look under the fender of a Volks- 
wagen and you'll find something you 
wouldn't dream of finding: paint. 

We use 13 lbs. of it on every VW. 
And in the most unlikely places. (If 
you have nothing to do sometime, 
remove one of our inside door pan- 
els and see what's underneath.) 

Under the chassis of a Volkswagen 
you'll find something only a handful 
of cars in the world have: a sealed 
steel bottom. This protects all those 
vital things inside the car from all 
those vile things out there on the 


wheel hits a bump, none of the Other 
wheels feel a thing. 

Now, consider that you get all 
these luxury car features (and morel 
at an economy car price . . . with 
economy car gas mileage ... the 
most advanced car coverage in the 
world (Owner's Security Blanket) 

. . . and almost unbelievable resale 
value la 72 VW retails* for as much 
today as it did new). 

You couldn't find a better | 
buy if you stood on your head. 


© 


Still $ 2625 


road. (Look under your car and you'll 
see how exposed and vulnerable 
everything is.) 

See those four wheels sticking up 
in the air in the picture below? Well, 
you can press down on any one of 
them and move it without any of the 
others moving. What this means is 
when the car is right side up and one 




Every year about this time they come rolling into 
the new season, glittering in bursts of brass and 
memories, ready to tool along such revival trails 
as the annual Endurance Run and Lowland Tour 
out of San Jose — presenting the images at right 
and on the following pages to prove that the 
oldtime Model T Speedster is alive and swell 
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he hills get them every time. Up there between 
San Jose and Santa Clara are the cow trails and 
bushy hideaways where bandido Joaquin Murieta once 
eluded gringo posses-and up there is where trouble 
strikes. Somewhere in the dusty turns Louise An- 
derson proves to be the perfect riding mechanic. 
Twice the 1914 T blows a bearing babbitt, twice she 
hands over her fancy leather boots so husband Doug 
can cut out a replacement from them. Not far away- 
wheeling a much newer 1923 Speedster— Bill Mc- 
Guire solves the problem of a noisy bearing. He 
jumps out. pulls the spark plug from the offending 
cylinder, jumps back in and continues on the re- 
maining three. All around freeze plugs are blowing 
routinely and just as routinely being replaced with 
everything from champagne corks to whittled-down 
five-cent pieces. And the hills are alive with the 
smell of hot transmissions. 

This madness starts down below in San Jose, 
punctuated by Hoover collars, crinoline dresses, 
striped blazers and straw boaters. The Santa Clara 
Valley Model T Club calls it the annual Endurance 
Run and Lowland Tour— the lowland part is for 
those venerable machines that can't make it over the 
mountain and are allowed to go around it. Last year 
53 Speedsters started the 200-mile run. thrashing 
away in a three-abreast Indy-style start, each driver 
suitably dressed and setting out to prove that, prog- 
ress and power steering aside, the Model T is the 
mechanical marvel of the 20th century. It is more 
outing than race. To provide the proper test, a di- 
abolical gent 

Boiling through the dusty California hills, 
the T's stay on the attack, racing against 
an already established time to be revealed 
after the checkered flag in Santa Clara. 


named Ed Archer 
maps out the 
course on the 
ruttiest and rock- 


iest roads he can find— "Rougher the run. better 
they like it," he insists, twirling his handlebar mus- 
taches. His route is run in advance by a mystery 
Speedster; entrants race against that secret time, 
breakdowns and all. But for all but a few of the most 
dedicated competitors time doesn't really matter: at 
midpoint in the event comes the best pit stop in all 
racing— one hour to repair man and machine. 

Off again in a fierce clatter, they head back into 
the hills above Livermore, coming finally to one so 
steep that most drivers resort to Grandpa's trick of 
backing up the grade in reverse gear For one thing, 
reverse is stronger and less apt to suffer from 
clutch slippage since it isn't used as often; for an- 
other, backing up is about the only way to get fuel 
from the gravity-flow gas tank to the carburetors. 
The main hazard is that a backing Speedster wiggles 
and shimmies in an almost disgraceful fashion. For 
the survivors— 15 T's expired last year, 38 chugged 
on home— the rest of the run down to the checkered 
flag is a breeze. 

Henry Ford, the original, would have loved it. 
Between October 1908 and June 1927, he built 14,969.- 
050 Model T's (an estimated 200,000 are still around), 
not realizing that he was starting an enduring na- 
tional love affair with an automobile. The Speedster 
was America s first hot rod, a T converted to a two- 
seater, with body to suit individual fancy, often bob- 
tailed, sometimes boat-tailed, usually lowered and 
outfitted with those ever-loving overhead valves. The 
neatest thing about it is that there is no such crea- 
ture as a stock Speedster. 

Across the Santa Clara finish line, it turned out 
that George and Shirley Azevedo had coaxed their 
1926 Speedster to victory, finishing just 26 seconds 
off the mark of 7:56.13 hours. But there were no 
real losers. Everybody got a handsome certificate to 
assure the modern world that just finishing signifies 
"valour, competence and true heroism to this man 
and his motorcar." HAL SCHELL 
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ROOMS , RINKS AND ROOKIES 

In a mind-misting routine. National Hockey League scouts wake up in the first and take cryptic notes in the 
second while sifting talent to determine the third for next week's amateur player draft by J. D. REED 


I f Norman Rockwell had become an ex- 
istentialist instead of everyone's favor- 
ite uncle, he might have tried to express 
the frustration and unreality of the mod- 
ern world by focusing closely on the de- 
tails of hotel and motel rooms. Day alter 
day tens of thousands of wayfarers wake 
up as "guests of the inn." A more cor- 
rect term might be prisoner, for to one 
way of thinking the guest room is a form 
of torture as sophisticated as any to be 
found in a spy novel. 

You lie in these color-coordinated 
plasterboard rectangles and reach the 
edge of hysteria looking at the objects 
emptied from your pockets on the im- 
itation walnut, no-mar surface of the 
dresser: wallet, rent-a-car keys, Rolaids, 


room key. a creased hockey program, 
books of matches that lay out the last 
two weeks of travel through the Ontario 
boondocks and advertise a succession of 
restaurants to be avoided. Too, there arc 
yesterday's socks, ticket stubs decked 
with tobacco, full ashtrays, club sand- 
wich remains and five credit cards face 
down like a blind man's poker hand. 

On your way to the bathroom you 
check the room key to make sure that 
you know where you are. The similarity 
of motel rooms makes it possible to fall 
asleep in St. Paul and wake up in Ran- 
goon. You make a cup of lukewarm in- 
stant coffee on the infernal machine 
hanging from the wall, retreat to the bed, 
put 25pin the Magic I ingers vibrator and 


watch whatever happens to be on tele- 
vision, holding on very tightly until it's 
lime to go to the coffee shop for break- 
fast. 

If you happen to be a professional 
scout in the National Hockey League you 
become hardened to these morning ter- 
rors. Jim Sutherland is a professional 
hockey scout. He is 45 years old and em- 
ployed by the California Golden Seals. 
Before he became a scout Sutherland was 
a traveling salesman; he has been used 
to dealing with a kind of permanent dis- 
location most of his adult life. During 
the intense. 32-week hockey season Suth- 
erland doesn't see much of his home in 
Amherst, Mass. "In the past 10 days I 
have been home for eight hours' sleep 
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and breakfast," he muses over another 
breakfast, this one in Toronto. "Or was 
it dinner?" 

That night Sutherland huddles against 
the cold, cement-block wall of Treasure 
Island Garden, an ice arena in London, 
Ontario. As he reads the evening's pro- 
gram— he docs so with the care of a Bib- 
lical scholar — the metal doors keep open- 
ing. admitting Ontarians in pointy black 
shoes and ’50s haircuts and a good deal 
of snow. But not even a full-scale bliz- 
zard will keep 4.000 fans from gathering 
to watch the London Knights take on the 
feisty Sudbury Wolves. This is the cream 
of Canadian youth hockey, the Ontario 
Hockey Association’s Major Junior A 
League for players 20 and under. 

What the fans may never know is that 
at least 18 NHL scouts will also be watch- 
ing, and these men couldn’t care less 
about towns, teams, scores, rules or 
standings. They sit high in the corner of 
the stands, Montreal scouts shoulder to 
shoulder with Boston scouts, and so on. 
Last night they were in Peterborough, to- 


morrow night they will be in Kitchener, 
the next night in St. Catharines. They go 
from arena to arena, meat-loaf dinner to 
meat-loaf dinner. 

Sutherland is feverish before the game. 
He must know the height, weight and age 
of each player. He must know which 
players are on negotiation lists for other 
teams. There are added pressures. The 
Golden Seals have been sold back to the 
NHL by Owner Charlie Finley. This 
means a new general manager, Garry 
Young, has taken over. Heads may roll, 
and Sutherland’s with them. Chief Seal 
Scout Ed Reiglc is here tonight, nervous, 
pacing, whipping his men into action. 

Bernie Assaly, a Seal scout based in 
Montreal, complains. "I don’t think I’ll 
ever get warm again. I’ll sec 120 hockey 
games this year. All that ice! And last 
night in the hotel . . . newlyweds in the 
next room. No sleep, frozen. Why docs 
a reasonable man do this?" 

There is no time to pursue an answer. 
O Canada comes over the P.A. system. 
By the time the first period begins, Suth- 
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erland has covered his program with 
numbers, lines, arrows, stars, shorthand 
and spilled coffee. It looks like the orig- 
inal score for a John Cage piano con- 
certo. Trying to figure out each scout's 
private number and letter code would put 
a Pentagon cryptologist to the test. 

"I’ve got my own statistical code." 
says Sutherland. "It makes me feel saf- 
er. If I dropped this program and anoth- 
er scout picked it up, he wouldn't even 
know who 1 was looking at. But mostly 
it’s just for efficiency. There are too many 
things I have to write down. I think most 
scouts do the same. They develop a nu- 
merical shorthand so they can eventually 
see part of the game." 

Ten minutes into the first period Suth- 
erland has not finished writing. He has 
taken out a deck of 3 x 5 cards and is 
scribbling furiously on them. Around 
him other scouts are doing the same, their 
heads going up and down over their pro- 
grams like those joke-shop drinking 
ducks you sometimes sec on the back 
bars of cute taverns. 

An exception is the Boston Bruins’ 
John Carlton. Like Sutherland, Carlton 
is on a "crossover" tour. Sutherland’s 
normal beat is American college hockey 
and Carlton sticks fairly close to Boston, 
mostly covering the American Hockey 
League and the New England schools. 
This evening, with most of the work al- 
ready done by other Bruin scouts. Carl- 
ton makes only occasional notations on 
his program, recording goals and assists. 

"The crossover tour is a form of re- 
charging your batteries," says Carlton. 
"Say you watch college hockey in the 
U.S. all year, like Jim. You can go stale 
seeing the same players game after game, 
driving around on the same circuit. Then 
you come up here and see new kids, a dif- 
ferent style. It freshens you up.” 

As if to prove the point, the Knights 
and the Wolves get into a savage scrap. 
There are so many red and black gloves 
on the ice it looks as if someone had 
thrown a crate of mixed raspberries and 
blackberries from high in the stands. One 
player catches the referee in the forehead 
with a looping overhand left. The fans 
set up a roar, happily pouring popcorn 
down each other’s necks. 

"This kind of.gloves-off fighting isn’t 
allowed in the NCAA," Carlton points 

continu'd 

MOTEL rooms, each, it begins to seem, exact- 
ly like the lust, arc the scouts' purgatory. 
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HOCKEY SCOUT combined 


out, “but it certainly is in the NHL. So 
when Sutherland goes back to the States, 
he's got it in mind again that a kid has 
to have ruggedness for the pros.” 

Sutherland finishes writing by the sec- 
ond period, finally able to watch the 
game with full attention. He bends for- 
ward. elbows on knees. He jokes with a 
scout from another team when his ne- 
gotiated player makes a mistake. 

But there is a look in the eyes of these 
scouts that belies the humor. You get the 
same feeling from surgeons: a stare that 
seems to go through you as if you were 
being X-rayed, prodded, plumbed and 
measured. There is a ruthless quality to 
their stares at players, a kind of Last 
Judgment of sport, in which the player 
becomes a sinner before the throne, un- 
able to hide even one equivocation of 
faith or transgression. 

But perhaps this is too severe. Jim 
Sutherland says, "We scout because we 
enjoy hockey. If I find a kid somewhere 
out in the boondocks and draft him and 
he works out with the big club, it gives 
me a good feeling. I feel proud that he 
got the chance." 

By the end of the second period some 
of the scouts have seen enough and head 
for their cars. They may listen to the game 
on radio during the 120-mile drive 
through the blizzard back to Toronto, 
but not to find out who won, only to 
check goals and assists. 

As he crawls through the storm on the 
drifted-over highway, Sutherland talks 
about himself. Atypically, he is an Amer- 
ican. Most scouts, most pro players, are 
Canadian. But he did spend part of his 
youth in the Maritime Provinces, partic- 
ularly on Prince Edward Island, a beau- 
tiful and violent center of hockey mad- 
ness out in the Atlantic. 

"P.E.l. is where 1 learned the game and 
learned to love it,” Sutherland, a former 
goalie, reflects. 

But he never played professional hock- 
ey. Recently he had been a traveling 
salesman for an engineering firm, selling 
cutting tools to the aircraft industry. 
When he was laid off in 1970, he moved 
to Amherst, got another sales job and be- 
came a bird dog, a man who has a deal 
with a regular scout to look at games the 
scout is too busy to see. 

Amherst is geographically central for 
coverage of New England hockey and 
a hotbed of education. Working from 
there, Sutherland got his break. "It was 
1972 and I happened to see this kid, 


Larry Patey, playing for the Braintree 
Hawks, a semipro club. He was going 
to Boston University, but he couldn't 
play there because when he played Ju- 
nior A in Canada he. of course, got 
paid. Now Larry is with our Salt Lake 
City farm team and he is getting a lot of 
goals." 

Because Sutherland impressed the 
Seals with his ability to find talent in the 
woodwork, he was hired as a full-time 
scout. Before the NHL expansion of 1967 
the six established teams had few scouts. 
The talent had to come to those six. Next 
season there will be 18 clubs in the NHL 
and 14 in the WHA. With 32 teams com- 
peting for talent that once was split only 
six ways, scouting life is jumping. 

"It's hard on the OHA these days." 
says Sutherland. "It simply can’t supply 
all the needs of the teams, so we are turn- 
ing more and more to American college 
hockey." The major league teams have 
an average of five full-time scouts each. 
Some 300 to 400 players are eligible to 
be drafted every year. This makes a ra- 
tio of about one scout to every three play- 
ers. And the cost is zooming. The 150- 
odd scouts spend in the neighborhood of 
S500.000 a season just on expenses: trav- 
el, food and motels. Including salaries 
and other costs, the pros spend perhaps 
$2 million on scouting. 

The lobby of Toronto's Royal York ho- 
tel is filled with giant farmers in old blue 
suits. The Ontario Plowman’s Associa- 
tion is meeting, and standing in the mid- 
dle of the milling farmers, like a patch 
of flowers in a pasture, are beauty queens 
from Ontario fairs and the association's 
own Queen of the Furrow. 

Hockey scouts drift into the lobby, 
waiting for lunch. They look more worn 
than usual, probably because last night 
a local TV station showed an X-rated 
movie at midnight. They nod knowingly 
to similarly exhausted salesmen who are 
checking out. 

Sutherland mentions that he is writ- 
ing a book on the history of scouting w ith 
the former Episcopal bishop of Mon- 
tana, Chandler Sterling, author of The 
Icehouse Gang , an account of a season 
with the Chicago Black Hawks. "The 
good reverend really dug into scouting.” 
says Sutherland. "He found that the Ro- 
mans got things going. They sent talent 
scouts to the provinces looking for new 
gladiators among the slaves. They also 
had regular training camps to sort them 


out and decide which went to Rome and 
which went to the smaller arenas. 

"By the Middle Ages talent scouts 
were out looking for good soldier ma- 
terial for the Crusades, and this kept up 
in France for a long time. That still goes 
on, you know; sergeants arc always look- 
ing at recruits, checking if any arc good 
enough for officer’s school. Captains are 
looking at sergeants, and so on. 

"And now in sports all teams have 
scouts. The college teams call them ‘as- 
sistant coaches.' but they're really out in 
the high schools scouting almost full 
time. Even college bands have scouts. 
When I'm on a campus, I see football 
scouts, even an early baseball scout once 
in a while. And I always sec the recruit- 
ers from business — IBM. Peace Corps, 
whatever. They're scouting, too. 

"Take Miss Furrow over there,” he 
says, pointing to a knot of plain girls with 
nosegays. "You can bet there’s a beauty 
scout around here, too." 

One of those lOth-gradc illustrations 
of the food chain came to mind — a small 
fish being swallowed by a larger fish be- 
ing swallowed by a larger fish, etc., until 
there is finally a single immense shark 
taking up the whole Pacific with all ma- 
rine life in its stomach. We may come to 
the day w hen the last Big Scout and the 
last Big Talent stand on a wind-torn cl. IT 
w ith the final Big Contract between them, 
everyone else having been recruited. 

A few days later Sutherland is in Bos- 
ton, riding to the Garden, that ruined 
dow ager of American sports arenas, in a 
taxi with a popular bumper sticker: god 
bless orr country. The driver bran- 
dishes a copy of The Hockey Hews, a 
weekly paper devoted exclusively to the 
sport. "This is as close to hockey as I 
can get," he complains. "My doctor 
won't let me go to games or watch them 
on TV. My heart, you know.” 

"Yes, l know," says Sutherland. He 
had a heart attack himself, in prescout- 
ing, business days. He finds that scout- 
ing is not only less tense and demanding 
than business, but that scouts are even 
getting media attention. "When I go out 
to certain college games I get interviewed 
on local sports shows on radio and TV. 
They want to know what their team will 
be facing next week, things like that." 

Boston's North Station is the entrance 
to the Garden, and walking through it is 
like traversing hell to get to heaven. Near 
smashed wine bottles stands a small. 
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• 1973 Lorlllard 


Have one of mine. 



Valuable Gift Stai 
Coupons, too. - * 


Get hold of 
honest taste 

Have an 
Old Gold. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


19 mg. 'tat." 1.2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report Sept. 73. 





Dozing sand— a Clark Michigan trader shovel gets it done 
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Clark Equipment 
gets it done! 


You can count on it. Because the equipment is good 
to begin with. And because your Clark dealer knows how 
to keep it that way. When you're under pressure to get 
a job done, that's good to know. 
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If they're identicaPunder the hood," why make two? 
For the same reason Rolls-Royce makes Bentley. 


A Bentley differs from a Rolls-Royce only in 
its grille design. A modicum less in price, 
the Bentley is for people who like to go first 
class in a quiet way. 

Above, you see the Parker 75 Ball Pen 
(in back) and the Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen 
In solid sterling silver, the former costs $15, 
the latter $12. 

Obviously their differences are slight. 

The 75 Ball Pen has a greater girth in hand, 
and a cap-actuated point. (An easy pressure 
extends the point for use or retracts it into 
its gleaming sheath.) It has a high clip for 


trim, pocket-level appearance. 

The 75 Classic is a somewhat leaner breed, 
precise in the hand, with a point that's 
pushbutton-controlled. 

Beneath their elegant exteriors however, 
both mount the same durable engine: 
a microscopically textured tungsten-carbide 
ball, seated in stainless steel, linked to an 
ink supply that writes better months longer 
than the ordinary ballpoint. 

Each pen puts down the same clean, crisp 
track seemingly without effort. And each 
skims across the page like some 


Grand Prix racer. 

Naturally each is guaranteed. If either fails 
to perform due to defects, we will repair 
or replace it-no charge. 

Which one should you give as a gift? 
Happily, there is no wrong decision. People 
who appreciate the important nuances own 
both. Which one should you select for 
yourself? 

It's all a 

matter of c~f~> DADI/IIP 
personal lAKIxllK 

taste. World ' s most wanted pens 


The Parker 75 Ball Pen is available in sterling silver, 14K gold-fill, vermeil or brushed stainless steel. The Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen is available in sterling silver. 
22K gold electroplate, vermeil or brushed stainless steel. Matching Pencils. Engraving areas will accommodate lull monogram. 




HOCKEY SCOUT continued 


well-dressed group of hockey scouts. To- 
night Boston plays host to the semi-finals 
of the Eastern College Athletic Associ- 
ation’s hockey playoff's. Harvard, RPI, 
Cornell and Boston University are in 
contention. Most of the 18 scouts at to- 
night's games got here in three or four 
cars. "It may seem like a conflict of in- 
terest," says Sutherland, "but it gets 
lonely on the road, and you know the 
other scouts pretty well after a season or 
two. We don't discuss individual players 
or things like that, but it’s damn nice to 
have company." 

When RPI takes the ice against fa- 
vored Harvard, the crowd does not set 
up the Ontarian howling heard in Lon- 
don. It is definitely college: Air Force 
parkas, brown-rice muscles and Norwe- 
gian sweaters that smell like baa-baa 
black sheep. Between periods the scouts 
gather in the press room for coffee or beer 
and talk with a college coach or two. "An 
NHL scout never actually talks to a col- 
lege player," says Sutherland. "I've 
never even said hello to one. We all deal 


through the coaches. Some are better 
than others, of course. Some of them 
don’t want you anywhere near the town, 
much less the players." 

Like his colleagues, Sutherland is 
working against a strict deadline: he must 
have his talent sniffed out by May 28, 
the date of the NHL amateur player 
draft. "A scout's responsibility to a play- 
er ends with the draft," he says. "No one 
goes around saying, ‘Oh, Sutherland 
brought that guy in,’ or anything like 
that. We really are talent scouts w ho just 
find and rate kids. We’re not their ad- 
visers or coaches." 

And rating may be the most difficult 
of a scout's jobs. "There is rarely any 
disagreement on who we’re going to try 
to draft in the first round or so," says 
Sutherland. "The problem comes when 
you try to decide which player to rank 
95th and which to rank 96th. That’s 
where scouts earn their pay." 

By the end of the second period of the 
second game of the night, the scouts are 


showing the strain. "This isn’t the 
worst," says Sutherland. “Last year in 
the EC AC playoffs I watched three 
games in four hours — at Harvard for a 
period and a half, then a fast drive to 
BU for another period and a half, and 
then another roadrun out to BC to pick 
up the last period there. By the time I 
was done, it took a day or two to sort 
out what I’d seen where." 

On the way back to the inevitable mo- 
tel room, this one in Cambridge, an ex- 
hausted Sutherland sits in the taxi clutch- 
ing an attache case full of carefully noted 
player strengths and eligibility rules. He 
looks like a tired business rep after see- 
ing his last client of the week. But he is 
in a reflective mood and talks easily 
about the coming scouting battle. 

"There is an NCAA rule, applying to 
hockey as well as other sports, that may 
get broken very soon. If it does, every- 
thing in professional scouting is going to 
be turned upside down. The NCAA says 
that no kid can play in college who has 
ever accepted money for the sport, right? 

continued 


Ronii ...the newest disposable lighter with 
many more lights than another disposable. Only $1.49 



■ Safe, reliable, durable ■ Extra-large 
butane capacity . . . guaranteed to produce 
more lights than any other disposable 
lighter ■ Fuel supply window tells at a 
glance how much butane is left ■ Finger- 
tip adjustable flame: low for cigarettes, 
medium for cigars, high for pipes. 

Suggested retail price. 

© 1974 Ronson Corporation, U.S.A. Also available in Canada. 



■ Slim attractive styling with stainless 
steel windscreen ... In four exciting colors 

■ Fully guaranteed by Ronson . . . world’s 
largest manufacturer of butane lighters. 

RONSON 

DIFFERENT BV DESIGN AND BETTER BECAUSE OF IT 
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“Lights ■ Camera- Action” 


Forgetabout the lights. Kodak XL movie 
cameras are designed especially to 
gather up nearly every bit of available 
light so you don't need movie lights. 
Just the light that's there, whether it's 
the light in your living room — the lights 
on your terrace — the torch lights at the 
luau-or the candlelight on a birthday 
cake sparkling in the eyes of a seven- 
year-old. 

Kodak XL movie cameras have a 
fast// 1.2 lens, an enlarged shutter open- 
ing, and viewing and metering systems 
that let the light go to the film. Drop 
Kodak Ektachrome 160 movie film in 
an XL movie camera and shoot. 

Kodak XL movie cameras have a 



unique shape for a tirm grip That 
meansclearer. sharper movies. And the 
zoom model lets you zoom back wide 
or in close without moving your feet. 

From less than Si 20 at your photo 
dealcr’s.The XL55 (shown) with power 
zcx>m is less than $2^5 

\ 


Kodak XL movie cameras. 

Movies without movie lights. 


“Well, two kids from BU were sus- 
pended because they had played junior 
hockey in Canada. Juniors get up to S60 
a week during the season, and it is given 
to them straight out, as salary. That's not 
much, of course, but it's enough for the 
NCAA and ECAC. 

“The kids were declared ineligible. 
They decided to fight the ruling. They got 
a lawyer and went to court. A federal 
judge handed down an injunction saying 
the NCAA could not impose any sanc- 
tions until the case is finally decided. That 
gives you some idea of the seriousness 
of the matter. 

“And the kids' reasoning is pretty val- 
id. The NCAA says an American ath- 
lete can have books, tuition, free room 
and board and jobs that are nonpartic- 
ipatory in sports. So take a kid at Har- 
vard. Over four years that amounts to 
about S24.000. Plus college kids get jobs 
like being towel boy in the locker room 
and pick up S50 a week or so. Next to 
the S60 a week offered up in Canada, 
things seem out of proportion. It’s just a 
matter of terminology. 

"Now, if these guys win and the 
NCAA has to back off and let kids in 
who have played some kind of semipro 
hockey, the Canadian leagues arc going 
to be overrun with college scouts. All the 
so-called assistant coaches in the U.S. 
will be up there competing with the NHL 
and the WIIA. A lot of kids are going to 
take the college route, get an education 
and a secure future instead of going pro. 
It will be a madhouse for a few years.” 

Back in the motel room it is difficult to 
remember if this is Boston or Toronto 
or London or Montreal or if one is Boat- 
ing down the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
out to the ocean. Thirty or more hockey 
scouts sitting alone in motel rooms like 
this one will probably not be wondering 
the same thing. There is a game tomor- 
row night, and statistics to be entered in 
the books. 

If this is Friday, it must be Boston. 
They served scrod in the press room at 
the Garden, and there is no X-rated film 
on late-night TV. Jim Sutherland is pack- 
ing for Vermont. "I have to leave in the 
morning." he says. "A few more weeks 
now and it'll be over. Then the draft and 
I'll be home for the summer." And next 
fall the friendly innkeeper will turn back 
the starched sheets, and wipe the finger- 
prints off the mirror, and Sutherland w ill 
start again. end 
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"Even though you're not taking as 
many long trips now, you still need 
a quality motor oil like Valvoline'' 

A J Foyt Champion race driver, car builder and master mechanic. 



"Most people are culling down on 
long distance driving to save gasoline. 
But that doesn’t mean their car’s 
engines need any less protection. 
Because short trips and stop and go 
driving are as hard on your car’s 
engine as the Indy HX)’ Ison my racing 
engines. That’s why I use Valvoline ' 
Motor Oil on the street as well as on 
the track’.’ 

Water condenses in your crank- 
case when your car is cold. During 
short trips, your engine may not get 
hot enough to steam off that water. 
And water, mixing with the oil. can 
cause sludge. Valvoline Motor Oil 
fights the harmful effects of contami- 
nants while it protects your engine. 

I f you're not driving as many miles 
today, sludge can still lx* a problem. 
Because it forms even when your car 
sits idle. So remember to change your 
oil after the number of months— not 
just the number of miles— the manu- 
facturer recommends. And when you 
change, change to Valvoline. 

Valvoline. There’s a quality Val- 
voline Motor Oil for every kind of car. 
every kind of driving. 



Valvoline Oil Company, Ashland, Ky Ashland Division of Ashland Oil. Inc 



baseball J Jim Kaplan 


Sleepy time 
on the Ohio 

First it was Sparky Anderson, then 
the Giants, in a dozer of a game 

S parky Anderson of the Cincinnati 
Reds is known as one of the sharp- 
est managers in baseball, so w hat was he 
doing dozing in the training room dur- 
ing a game last week with the San Fran- 
cisco Giants? Well, it seems that Ander- 
son had minor ear surgery that morning, 
and the anesthesia had not yet worn off. 
Sparky missed quite a game. 

The Reds' Roger Nelson had a no-hit- 
ter going for seven innings, but Bobby 
Bonds broke it up with a two-run homer 
in the eighth. Later that inning Mike 
Phillips, the young Giant inficlder, ne- 
glected to take his turn at bat. Coach Alex 
Grammas, standing in for Anderson, no- 
ticed it. The Giants and the P.A. an- 
nouncer did not. As Garry Maddox 
stepped to the plate, the P.A. proclaimed 
that Phillips was hitting. 

Biding his time. Grammas waited to 
see what Maddox would do. What he did 
was take two strikes. Then Charlie Fox, 
the Giant manager, reacted, to wit: "I 
looked up and said, 'What the hell is he 
doing up there?’ " 

Even before Maddox had stepped into 
the box, he knew, he said, that "some- 
thing was messed up. It turned out to be 
me. By the time I was ready to ask about 
it. Tito Fuentes had made an out, so I 
went up." And flied out. 

Phillips? He thought Fuentes had been 


batting for him. Actually, Fuentes was 
batting for Charlie Williams, the pitch- 
er, who had been moved up to No. I in 
the order, and. . . . 

Oh, well, Pedro Borbon came on in the 
ninth to save a 4-3 victory for the Reds. 
Sweet dreams. Sparky. 


THE WEEK 

(Slay 12-18) 


A I \A/P QT ln a singlc innin 8 three 

ML VVLul Kansas City players 
reached first base and were thrown out try- 
ing to take another base, and in a single game 
the Royals made eight errors. These were 
perhaps pardonable sins, for Kansas City 
was the hottest team in the league with 10 
wins in 14 games. Doug Bird emerged as the 
Royals' best pitcher, sealing off five victo- 
ries and achieving an 0.40 ERA over 1 1 
games. "He's right up there with Rollic Fin- 
gers, Cy Acosta, Sparky Lyle and John Hil- 
ler among baseball’s best relievers," said 
Manager Jack McKeon. Bird had to won- 
der if he would have sufficient rest. "Late 
last season," he said, "I got wore out." 

Oakland was the beneficiary of those eight 
K.C errors in an 1 12 win. and Manager Al- 
vin Dark was amazed at how well his club 
was doing (7-3 ) without injured Reggie Jack- 
son and Sal Bando. One bit of fortune was 
the emergence of 27-ycar-old Gaylen Pitts, 
the seventh man to play second base for Oak- 
land this year. Pitts put the A's in first by 
doubling home the winning run in a 2 1 vic- 
tory. also over the Royals. But Oakland's 
luck ran out against Chicago. After the A's 
tied the White Sox 4 4 on another Pitts RBI, 
rain washed out the inning and the run, the 
score reverting back to the seventh to en- 
dow Chicago with a 4-3 win. Ironically, 
White Sox Manager Chuck Tanner had cam- 
paigned last year fora rulechangc that would 
have had rained-out gamcscontinucd to thei r 
conclusion another day. In better weather 
Saturday the White Sox took over first by 
beating the A's 3-2. 

Hard times beset the Rangers, with Jim 
Fregosi suffering from muscle spasms, Jim 
Spencer unable to run well enough to play 
and Dave Nelson still recovering from a col- 
lision with Lenny Randle- Texas' woes were 
cased somewhat by young David Clyde, who 
beat California 6-1 for his third complete- 
game win. "I think J subconsciously real- 
ized that I shouldn't try to be a Nolan Ryan," 
he said. "1 don't overpower people like he 
docs." But "stoppers" Ferguson Jenkins and 
Jim Bibby lost their third and fourth straight, 
respectively. 

Minnesota Manager Frank Quilici suc- 
cessfully discarded book strategy twice, to 
the chagrin of purists. First he had Outfield- 


er Larry Hisle swing away in an apparent 
bunt situation, and Hisle homered to give 
the Twins a 2-1 lead over California, Then 
Quilici decided not to wait for starter Joe 
Decker to get into trouble, and replaced him 
with Bill Campbell at the start of the ninth 
inning. Campbell preserved the game for his 
eighth save. (He has now figured in 12 of 
the club's 15 victories.) Thus encouraged, the 
Twins blasted the Angels 10-4 the next day 
to move out of the cellar. 

New tenant California began the week 
with Manager Bobby Winkles complaining 
after a doubleheader loss to Kansas City, 
"It's tough to get beaten by a team that just 
seems to drag around." Retorted a Royal, 
"He’s the dumbest manager in baseball." 
The Angels did little for Winkles' case by 
losing three of their next four. In the defeats 
they averaged two runs and 10 men left on 
base. Adding to Angel woes, Ryan, holder 
of baseball's strikeout record, was giving up 
walks at another record pace. 


CHI 18-15 OAK 19-18 KC 18-18 
TEX 18-19 MINN 15-18 CAL 17-30 

A I I- A QT onc P°' nt 

ML LMO I four teams were sepa- 
rated not by games but percentage points 
two of them. It was the closest mid-May race 
in the history of divisional play. Of course, 
tight standings often are a mark of spring, 
like slumping stars and surging hotshots. 
While Baltimore's Cy Young Award winner 
Jim Palmer was beaten for the fourth straight 
time, a 20-year-old Milwaukee rookie, Kev- 
in Kobel, defeated New York twice. Anoth- 
er Brewer rookie, 18-ycar-old Shortstop 
Robin Yount, hit .381 to raise his average 
40 points (to .235) as Milwaukee won five 
of seven to move into second. At the other 
end of the age span, Detroit took four of 
five and edged into first. Mickey Lolich, final- 
ly getting into stride, won a three-hitter and 
a live-hitter, John Hiller saved two games 
and Willie Horton clubbed his eighth homer. 

Divisional favorite Baltimore recorded its 
first shutout of the year when rain gave Mike 
Cuellar a six-inning decision, but the Ori- 
oles were far from awesome. W'hat did it 
mean? "What it means," said Manager Earl 
Weaver, "is that there's been no opportunity 
for the depth of the good teams, like us, to 
show up yet." 

In Boston there was continuing concern 
over Second Baseman Doug Griffin, out 
since he was bcaned by Nolan Ryan April 
30. Tommy Harper, Rico Petrocclli and Bob 
Vcalc had other assorted ills. The healthiest 
of the Red Sox seemed to be Pitcher Bill Lee 
(one win) and Catcher Carlton Fisk (two 
homers ), unmarked despite reports of a club- 
house scrap between them. 

Cleveland slugger George Hendrick hit his 
sixth homer to help Gaylord Perry to his fifth 
victory in a 2-3 Indian week. New York's 
continued 
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Jungle John Wagner 
claimed he’d be lost without' 
his hand-carved, rhino-tusk 
cigarette holder. He found it 
gave him cleaner taste. 


Kings:1 5 mgl’tar' ’ 1 .0 mg. nicotine— 
100's: 1 7 mg.' 'tar."1 .2 mg. nicotine 
av. percigarene, FTC ReportSept!73 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


JL9 No need for a cigarette 
holder today. You’ve got 
Parliament. The recessed 
filter is tucked back, away 
from your lip®. 


3* With Parliament, 
never taste the filter* . 
rich, clean tobacco n& 
The hunt is over. 


Parliament. The recessed filter cigarette 

It works like a cigarette holder works. 







In Germany, where 
fuel economy is a must 
and roads are demanding, 
the best selling car 
is Opel. 


To be the best selling car in a nation of perfectionists 
requires extraordinary - even contradictory - 
abilities 

In a single day's outing, a German car may be 
called upon to (a ) negotiate treacherous mountain 
hairpins ib ) span vast, high speed Autobahns 
(c ) endure hours of massive traffic jams and id ) 
survive the scrutiny of a people to whom precision 
is a national heritage 
Economy under difficult conditions. 

Yet. despite all this, the German car must be low in 
price and deliver exceptional fuel mileage Germans 
may have a passion for hard driving But they are 
also a frugal people And because gasoline is a 
dear commodity, fuel economy is an absolute must 
European Exuberance. 

It is m the midst of this difficult, unforgiving 
environment that Opel outsells all others Cars like 
the Manta Luxus, shown at left, are one of the 
reasons why 

To handle the demands of hairpin turns, rack- 
and-pimon steering and front and rear stabilizer 
bars are standard equipment As well as road 
wheels and 165 x 13 tires For performance, there's 
a 1 .9 litre, cam-m-head 4-cyhnder engine, mated to 
a 4-speed transmission And for the sake of frugality, 
the Luxus engine uses a single 2-barrel carburetor, 
and runs on no-lead or low lead fuel 
German, but not Spartan. 

Inside. Manta Luxus carries reclining bucket seats 
upholstered in real German corduroy as standard 
equipment Instrumentation features large black 
dials with white numerals, set in a wood-grained 
vinyl facia The steering wheel is covered in soft 
vinyl, and there's a small warning light that 
tells when clutch adjustment is needed Even 
an automatic transmission is available 
Very affordable. 

Despite the fact Manta Luxus is the most expensive 
Opel we offer, its pnce is just $3,535 50* 

The standard Manta Coupe is priced at 
$3,298 50.’ the Manta Rallye and Opel Sportwagon 
at $3,52350* and $3,521 50.* respectively 

Drive one At any of more than 2,200 Buick 'Opel 
dealers throughout America 


Opel. The best selling 
car in Germany. 





The Car: 

the extremely rare 1930 Ruxlon Phaeton, 
with front-wheel drive and 100-hp engine. 
Only about 200 Ruxtons were built. 

The Whiskey: 

that elegant straight-8, Walker’s DeLuxe. 
Smoothly impressive hourhon made from 
choicest grain and aged 8 years to perfect 
maturitv. Its buyers demand the best. 


WALKER’S 

deluxe 

That elegant straight -8 


©197] HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC.. PEORIA. ILL. • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 86 PROOF 




BASEBALL 


usually mild-mannered Manager Bill Virdon 
was kicked our of a game but failed to ignite 
the Yankees, who lost five of six. 

DET 10-15 MIL 16-15 BALT 17-16 

NY 19-20 CLEV 17-18 BOS 17-19 

NL WEST “ u , w ™„r,o° s : 

ground to Los Angeles (page 2K). Houston 
dropped all eight of its games- four to the 
Dodgers and lost ground to everyone. 
There was a Humble Community Night in 
honor of a small town north of Houston, 
and the Astros understandably played down 
to the occasion. Shortstop Roger Met/ger. 
Most Valuable Astro in 1973, returned to 
the lineup after a tongue-swallowing acci- 
dent and booted his first chance, setting up 
a Cincinnati score. Errors by Lee May and 
Claude Osteen cost two more unearned runs 
in a 4 2 defeat. Meanwhile, attendance was 
down 1 27,000. If they do no better than their 
current 1 3,722-pcr-game average, the Astros 
will draw barely a million -their lowest to- 
tal since moving into the Astrodome in 1 965. 

It is not often that Atlanta has a good 
week, so this was one to relish. The Braves 
took five straight, capped by an ll-inning 
5 3 win over the Dodgers, Mike Lum won it 
with a double to end L.A.'s nine-game win- 
ning streak and give the Braves their first win 
in Dodger Stadium since 1972. Carl Morton 
set down the Giants 5-1 on three hits and 
the Padres 11 1 on six. Even when the team 
lost Ron Reed for six weeks with a broken 
hand oil a first -inning Bobby Tolan liner, 
Bu/z Capra. Gary Gentry and Danny Fri- 
sclla shut out the Padres the rest of the way. 

There was varied news from San Francis- 
co. Mike Caldwell, whose 5-14 record with 
San Diego caused cries of ‘‘Who's Cald- 
well?" when he was acquired in a trade for 
Willie McCovey, became the first National 
League six-game winner with a 4 0 Cincin- 
nati shutout. Good news. After being 
benched for the first time in his career Bob- 
by Bonds went 9-for-22. More good news. 
But where was Ron Bryant, the league's big- 
gest winner (24-12) last year? In and out of 
the bullpen with an 0-3 record and 10.13 
ERA. And the Giants were a struggling third. 

McCovey finally homered in San Diego's 
36lli game, and the Padres ran their latest 
losing streak to nine. 

LA 28-10 CIN 19-15 SF 21-18 

HOUS 20-21 ATL 19-20 SD 15-26 


(\ll FA^T They were yelling , 
IlL LnU 1 than talking baseb; 


> rather 
talking baseball in 
Philadelphia. For one thing, the Phillies had 
to scream to be heard above the hockey Fly- 
ers' din. For another, there was the phrase, 
‘‘Yes, we can!" that Second Baseman Dave 
Cash coined when he came over to the club 
from Pittsburgh this year. Finally, the Phils 


had just cause to sound off they were win- 
ning. After they swept a three-game series 
from Pittsburgh for the first time since 1969. 
Manager Danny O/ark cried. '‘We're a lot 
like that other team in town." The noise sub- 
sided temporarily during a game with Mon- 
treal when First Baseman Tommy Hutton 
allowed the Expos' Ron Hunt to go to sec- 
ond by lettinga popped -up sacrifice fall. Ken 
Singleton then singled Hunt home for the 
winning run. ‘‘We gave it away," muttered 
Ozark. "Everybody was yelling, ‘Let it drop, 
let it drop.' and Hunt took olf." Insisted 
Hutton: "Nobody yelled anything. Ron 
knows I'm a smart ballplayer. If I had been a 
dummy. I'd have caught the ball, doubled 
him off first, and we'd still be playing." 

Hutton made up for it with two homers 
in a subsequent 6 3 win over Montreal, and 
when Mike Schmidt's 390-foot shot powered 
the Phils to a seven-run sixth inning against 
the Pirates, they found themselves in a first- 
place tic with St. Louis. "The shouting is 
over." said Cash. "These guys believe in 
themselves now." 

New York's slogan of last year, remem- 
ber, was "You Gotta Believe," hut for an 
instant the Mets relived Can't Anybody 
Here Play This Game ? That was when Ted- 
dy Martinez and John Milner wound up on 
third simultaneously in a game at St. Louis. 
Both were tagged out. But they beat the 
Cards 6-4 in that one and survived a strained 
muscle of RelicverTug MeGrawas the start- 
ers won three more. Bob Apodaca beat St, 
Louis 5 3, Tom Scaver blanked the Expos 
5-0 on five hits and 13 strikeouts and Jon 
Matlack shut them out 6-0 on four hits. The 
4-2 week moved New York into fourth place, 
just 2*/i games out. 

The stars in St. Louis continued to be Lou 
Brock (25 stolen bases in a row) and Reggie 
Smith (.419 average, 24 RBIs in 25 games). 
Montreal had but one Steve Rogers, who 
beat the Phillies 9 2 for his sixth win and 
fifth complete game. 

Chicago's Cubs who, of course, play no 
night games at Vmglcy Field, dropped four 
inarowonthcroad.includingan I l-2bomb- 
ing by St. Louis, to go 2-10 under the lights. 
The Cubs were the only team Pittsburgh 
could beat. Jim Rookcr pitched 1 1 excellent 
innings and (he Pirates won 3-2 when 
Chicago's Bill Bonham thiew a wild pitch 
with the bases loaded. Rooker has pitched 
well in six starts and has a 1.65 ERA, yet 
his record is just 2-2. Such were things in 
Pittsburgh that the Pirates were looking to 
the bottom of the batting order for succor: 
Richie Hebner. Mario Mendoza and Pitcher 
Ken Brett had seven hits and all the runs 
in a 5-2 victory over the Cubs. Brett, who is 
batting .539 and has two homers, is a pitch- 
er to make sluggers weep. 

PHIL 19-16 ST. L 19-16 MONT 14-14 
NY 17-19 CHI 13-19 PITT 11-21 
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in our most compulsive | 
desire to make new 
friends we had decided 1 

10 give away a whole 
truckload o' MACK THE 

knife master- 
piece of Vulcan's art. | 
At home in kitchen, 
glove compartment or 
on a camping trip, ( 
self-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile- MACK Knife Of 
The Year.'' But, alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
| nameraries who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 
luck and in order not to I 
kill an incipient friend- I 
ship (and lo ward off 
the "evil eye") we should | 
assess a token charge' i 
Reluctantly giving in to . 
this troglodyte we agreed I 
j to charge $1 for "MACK." 
(although he fists for . 
S4.95). AND -that isn't 
all For the same $l 
we'll also send you a 
| COLOR-FULL CATALOG 
AND -A S2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE (good 
for your next purchase). 

11 you think this is an i 
unusual offer you're j 

right. Better take advan- ! 

rage of if before our J 
accountant returns from 
vacation and reads us 
the Riot Act! 


□ I can't resist your 
amazing oiler. Here is 
my check for Si. 50 
J (SI 00 plus S 50 for posiagc 
and handling]. Rur.n me 
"MACK." THE MULTI- 
PURPOSE KNIFE iShcrr. 
Fish Sealer, Beer Can 
Opener, Rabbit Skinner. 

From-the-Jar Pickle 
Snatcher, Fish Holder- 
Do.. COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG I S2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE, 
only one : 

customer Allow 4 weeks 
lor delivery ) 
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After many days of frustration the chance finally came to kill a gobbler on 
Callahan's Ridge but, as usual, everything went to pot— except the bird 

A real turkey of a shoot 


T his is the story of three turkey hunt- 
ers, and the wild turkeys they did 
not kill in Virginia a fortnight ago. The 
story begins in the middle, in a smelly 
trailer parked in a dark forest on a night 
when the owls hooted too often and small 
birds cringed in their nests, disturbed by 
the howling laughter below. What pro- 
voked the howls was a cacophony of 
these sounds: gobbles and clucks, 
whines, purrs, waddles and putts, and 
Kee-Kcc runs, all of them turkey calls, 
all failures. One of the hunters had said. 
''Learn to yelp in the spring and Kce- 
Kec in the fall, and you'll get birds.” But 
there were no birds. There was only ba- 
con grease soaked into everything, gar- 
bage strewn on the trailer's tiny floor, 
bodies starved for sleep, and frustration 
now verging on delirium. 

It was a typical turkey hunt. The hunt- 
ers. moderate men as a rule, had turned 
as wild as the turkeys, and though few 
turkeys were actually seen, there were 
plenty of signs. Droppings decorated ev- 
ery trail, and the hunters picked them up 
and sniffed and kneaded them. “Fresh," 
they would say, peering into the brush. 


or “yesterday's" or “I never bother to 
taste it anymore.” 

They were hunting for America's larg- 
est game bird and, in many ways, its 
toughest hunting challenge. Turkey 
hunters say their bird has the keenest 
sight of any wild thing, and that by com- 
parison deer are blind. So the search can 
be a strain, calling for sacrifices. A fa- 
vorite story all week was that of the Mis- 
sissippi turkey hunter who boasted, “I'm 
the best damn turkey hunter in the South, 
but I've lost my wife, my kids, my fam- 
ily. my house, my cars and my bank ac- 
count." What a man, the three hunters 
would say, what courage. But they had 
impressive credentials, too. 

One of them was James F. Brady of 
Peekskill, N.Y., author of Modern Tur- 
key Hunting (Crown, 1973). He had re- 
cently received a call from a soul mate 
in Newport, Pa., Harry Boyer, the cur- 
rent national turkey-calling champion. 
They had an odd conversation, with very 
few words, and arranged to hunt togeth- 
er in Virginia. Several weeks later, after 
a five-hour drive down from Peekskill, 
Brady pulled into Boyer’s driveway, gob- 


bling. yelping and Kce-Kceing. A New- 
port milkman named Glenn Fleisher was 
there, too, a fine down-home turkey 
hunter, and the four of us then piled into 
Boyer's 1965 Studebaker. a turkey in its 
own right. The headlights kept going out 
at intervals on dark Virginia highways, 
putting all in a nervous snit and setting 
a mad tone for the trip. 

At 5:30 a.m. Brady, who had been 
traveling for 18 straight hours, and his 
pals arrived in Wythe County, the best in 
Virginia for bearded wild turkeys, going 
by last spring's record when 1 14 were 
shot. The hunters immediately dressed 
up as woodsmen — or menwoods, rath- 
er — in camouflage pants, jackets, hats 
and masks with eyeholes, and they 
trudged off to kill turkeys. Dawn passed. 
Dawn is the magic hour for turkey hunt- 
ing in spring, which is the turkey mating 
season, the time when the male turkey 
earns his nickname of gobbler. High in 
his roosting tree he gobbles away, then 
flutters down to gobble some more, all in 
hopes that girl friends will hear and begin 
lining up. But the gobbler will do the 
chasing if necessary, homing in on the 
yelping hen, gobbling as he goes, giving 
away his location to the hunter. This is 
the essence of hunting in spring, when 
only gobblers may be killed. The hunter 
hears a gobbler and he begins yelping 
what is technically known as "the cry of 
a love-sick hen," keouk keouk keouk, a 
high-pitched, barking sound made with 
one of two mctal-and-rubbcr mouth 
calls. If this does not draw in a gobbler 
the hunter gives him a gobble with a 
wooden gobble box or with another 
mouth call. As Boyer says, “Awaken his 
desire, then make him jealous." 

So our hunters held their breath and 
waited for gobbling to begin, but none 
did. They said it was the most thrilling 
sound to be heard in the wild, and they 
waited some more, for days. The alarm 
rang each morning at 3:30 a.m., to 
groans. Someone usually tripped in the 
dark clutter of the trailer. The gas lantern 
sent out its fumes, and the sea of bacon 
grease began to sputter and rise. It was 
cold, and a good time for sleeping. 

A spring turkey-hunting day in Virgin- 
ia ends at 1 1 a.m., and in the afternoons 
and evenings Brady, Boyer and Fleisher 
drove through the countryside, stopping 
at the edges of roads to gobble toward 
hills and woods, hoping to locate turkeys 
for the next morning. 

continued 
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Whatever you drive, 
Firestone steel radials 
can help you save gas. 


If you've seen our television commercials, 
you know the story. 

When we matched our 40,000 mile 
Steel Radial 500™ against our own orig- 
inal equipment belted bias tire, 
the Steel Radial 500 proved* it 
could deliver up to 30 extra 
miles of highway driving 
from a tankful of gas. 

When we matched our 
Transteel Radial " truck tire 
against our own bias ply 
truck tire (on a huge truck 
like the one above) the 
Transteel 
Radial 


proved* it could reduce the amount of 
fuel needed up to 6% at highway speeds. 

When you decide to put our Steel 
Radial 500 on your car, you'll not only 
put extra miles into every tankful of gas 
you buy, you’ll put on a tire that 
gives you a smooth ride, quick pos- 
itive handling, steel belted strength, 
and up to four years of average 
driving. 

So whatever you drive, if you're 
worried about getting 
more miles per gallon, 
Firestone has the steel 
radial tires that can give 
them to you. 



Steel Radial 500 • The Gas Saver 



STOP THAT 
SCRATCHING! 



Medical scientists have great 
news for guys who are always 
scratching their scalps because 
of dandruff, seborrhea or even 
psoriasis. 

They have now developed 
Denorex 5 Medicated Shampoo 
—50% stronger in the medica- 
tion doctors recommend for 
flaking, itching scalp than the 
leading medicated shampoo. 
Helps remove ugly white scales, 
medicates scabby lesions, con- 
trols flaking, relieves itch, 
helps lift off scurf. 

No matter what shampoo 
you have used before -get 
Denorex, bottle or tube. 

Guaranteed : Your money 
back if you’re not satisfied. 
Whitehall Laboratories, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 



Denorex 
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HUNTING continued 

One evening Fleisher said hopefully. 
"The longer you go not getting one, the 
better you feel when you do." 

"Yeah," replied Brady. "When I final- 
ly do. in three years. I’ll be wild." 

"If I have to wait that long. I’ll be in 
the funny farm." said Boyer. 

But then, at Leon’s general store they 
met a gentleman farmer named J. C. Cal- 
lahan. Me said he had been hearing gob- 
bling in the hills behind his house. The 
hunters gathered round. Eyes narrowing. 
Callahan asked Boyer what church and 
what political party he belonged to. and 
if he played cards, drank liquor or ran 
around with women. Apparently Boyer’s 
answers were satisfactory. That evening 
Boyer stood in Callahan’s lower pasture, 
looking toward a tall hemlock on a hill, 
listening to sweet music. Back at the trail- 
er he said. "Boy. do 1 feel great." Hav- 
ing said little all week, Boyer now was a 
torrent of turkey talk: 

"Last year I putted a turkey all the 
way dow n the side of a mountain. 

"Turkeys are just like people. Some 
talk fast and some talk slow. Some are 
loud and some are quiet. 

"Turkeys arc just like women. She 
wants to know she’s pretty, you tell her 
she’s pretty. 

"He wants to know you’re a hen out 
there in heat, you tell him so.” 

And plans for the morning: "We know 
he’s in that hemlock, and it’s a dark night 
so he’s not gonna move. In the morning 
we’re gonna get up there before light and 
listen for him. He should start gobbling 
five minutes after the birds sing. Soon as 
he hits the ground we’ll hit him with calls, 
and if they're quality calls he’s not gon- 
na fiy off the mountain." 

And then it was morning. Both Boyer 
and Fleisher hid away near the hemlock. 
They waited, breathlessly. The birds 
sang, and they wailed. It got light, and 
lighter: they waited some more, and still 
there was no gobbling. Finally they gave 
up. and Boyer moved up the ridge, stop- 
ping under trees to yelp and gobble. He 
had hiked for more than three miles — at 
one point he heard a distant shot — when 
he slopped to call again. It was a des- 
perate act of faith now. He had heard 
no gobbling all morning, and he was 
yelping for nearly an hour when sudden- 
ly he leveled his shotgun. A big gobbler 
w as moving silently toward him. and now 
it stood 20 yards away behind an oak 
tree. It was moving into the clear, but 
then without warning it flew off through 
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the trees. Something had scared it. 

The distant shot Boyer had heard was 
Flcishcr’s. He had been hiding in a thick- 
et. calling patiently, and suddenly there 
was a gobbler only 20 feet away. Flei- 
sher raised his double-barreled shotgun, 
aimed for the turkey's head and hit him. 
he thought, in the chest, a shot that 
should have produced fricassee. Fleisher 
bolted from the brush. There were feath- 
ers everywhere, and blood, but no tur- 
key. Fleisher searched for it for more 
than three hours, but to no avail. He 
named it The Phantom Gobbler of Cal- 
lahan’s Ridge. 

It was that kind of hunt: the wild tur- 
key is that kind of bird. But Boyer's, Flei- 
shcr's and Brady’s disappointment was 
short-lived. They were all thrilled just 
knowing there were wild turkeys to hunt; 
they knew that once not long ago their 
bird was headed for extinction. 

Heavy hunting was the villain, that and 
the woodsman’s ax. True wild-turkey 
habitat - mature forests for roosting and 
for the turkey diet of fruits, nuts and 
buds — was disappearing. A few turkeys 
did survive in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and the swamps of the Deep South, 
but they were too far apart to repopu- 
latc the species. Nature, though, was on 
a course of recovery. Farms were being 
abandoned. Their fields reverted to 
brush, then to early-growth forest and 
more and more in recent years to ma- 
ture forest again. 

Meanwhile, stockings with domestic 
turkeys were failing. Hybrids, from the 
interbreeding of wild and domestic 
slocks, did only slightly better. Wild 
birds from game farms were not wild 
enough, and live trapping of truly wild 
birds proved nearly impossible because 
they were just too wild and too smart. 
But then wildlife experts tried the mortar- 
thrown net, a device originally designed 
to capture waterfowl, and the most suc- 
cessful wildlife restoration project in re- 
cent history was under way. 

Now 37 states have turkey-hunting 
seasons — some that never had turkeys 
before — and only four states have no tur- 
keys at all. But increased populations do 
not mean that turkeys have become eas- 
ier prey for hunters. Not wild turkeys, 
at least. As Harry Boyer said last week, 
happy once more, "If I live to be 90. I 
may turn out to be a good turkey hunt- 
er. But it's a challenge just to try to call 
him in, to be on the same terms with the 
smartest game bird there is." end 



Is your car’s "life” better insured 
than your own? 

New York Life thinks your family 
deserves full coverage, too. 

It's ironic. Most of us protect our car more fully to get along on? And for how long? If you can answer 
than we do our family. We don't mean to, of course, these questions, you're on your way towards provid- 
That's just the way it works out. ing your family with basic financial security. 

Maybe it happens because insuring a new car Ask vour New York Lite Agent tor a computer 

is almost automatic. analysis of your lite insurance- needs, 

But, when it comes to the family, most bread- and a program within your means. No 
winners just don't know how much life insurance pro- obligation. See him or her soon, 
tection they need. So they end up with far too little. 

Think of it this way: If something should ha|> 

pen to you, how much money would your family need We guarantee tomorrow today. 

New York Li to Insurance Company. r >1 Madison Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10010 Life. Health and Group Insurance Annuities, Pension Mans. 
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Our new toll-free number covers 
reservations at more than 500 Howard 
Johnson's Motor Lodges across the 
country. 

And your reservation assures you 
of getting more than just oversized 
comforts and conveniences at sensi- 
ble rates. 

Because now, with our new Family 
Plan, your children under 18 — staying 
in your room-stay free! 

So call today. 

*ln Oklahoma: 1-800-522-4211 

Howard Johnson’s 
MotorLodges 
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A magnificently illustrated 
account of the prologue to 
the American Revolution 
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Foreword by MARVIN SADIK 
Director. National Portrait Gallery 
Published to coincide with the 
major exhibition at the National 
Portrait Gallery, this unique book 
re-creates the stormy climate of the 
years 1760 to 1774 through biog- 
raphies of numerous figures in the 
colonies and England. 

20 color, more than 120 b & w ills. 

240 pp. 8V6 x 11 ins. $17.50 
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Take heart in the long run 

Exercise is popular among post-cardiac patients. Now doctors are 
suggesting going a step farther and having them run in marathons 


E arly next fall a 52-year-old airline pi- 
lot named Ray Thiele, who was 
grounded in September 1972 after suf- 
fering a severe heart attack, will apply 
to the Federal Aviation Administration 
for reinstatement. His appeal will be 
based on the contention that his ruptured 
heart is now as good as — or better than — 
new. As proof he will offer, among other 
things, the fact that he has run in the Bos- 
ton Marathon. If he succeeds he will join 
a select few pilots who in recent years 
have won exemption from an FAA rule 
that denies recertification to post-coro- 
nary patients. 

Although all of those recertified pre- 
sumably had engaged in some form of 
rehabilitative therapy, none had ever run 
in a marathon, ff the FAA examiners ac- 
cept the theory of Dr. Thomas J. Bass- 
ler, an Inglewood, Calif, pathologist, 
and editor of the American Medical Jog- 
gers Association newsletter, Thiele's 
chances for recertification are good. Dr. 
Bassler says, “If a post-coronary patient 
gradually trains up to the marathon dis- 
tance and then actually completes a mar- 
athon, I consider him immune to a fatal 
heart attack for the next five years, pro- 
viding, of course, that he does not re- 
sume — or begin — smoking.” Dr. Bassler 
says this holds even if the patient aban- 
dons subsequent exercise, but he also 
contends that a post-coronary marathon- 
er who continues to run three hours a 
week (about 18 miles), eschews tobacco 
and keeps his weight down will never 
have another attack. Dr. Bassler would 
permit him an occasional beer, but he 
views more ardent spirits with suspicion. 

Few traditional cardiologists accept 
Dr. Bassler’s immunity theory, and none 
docs if the patient gives up running en- 
tirely. On the other hand, most of today's 
heart specialists recognize the usefulness 
or supervised exercise in repairing a dam- 
aged heart. This represents a drastic 
change from generally held medical opin- 
ion 20 years ago. Remember the public 


alarm when Dr. Paul Dudley White de- 
cided to let the stricken President Eisen- 
hower return to the golf course? Bui 
w hereas Dr. White was then criticized as 
reckless, he now would be accused of ex- 
cessive timidity. Golf simply does not 
provide enough exercise to effect heart 
repair. 

While the merit of running as cardio- 
vascular therapy is fairly well known, 
only two rehabilitation clinics have uti- 
lized the Olympic-distance marathon as 
a goal for post-coronary patients. One is 
the Toronto center presided over by Dr. 
Terry Kavanagh, a physiatrist whose 400 
patients have been referred by cardiol- 
ogists. The other is sponsored by the 
Honolulu YMCA and is under the di- 
rection of Dr. Jack Scuff, a cardiologist 
who also happens to be Ray Thiele’s per- 
sonal physician. Drs. Kuvanagh and 
Scaff emphasize that no one is required 
to run in a marathon. “The race is real- 
ly only a yardstick of a patient's prog- 
ress," Dr. Scaff says. “It is a motivating 
event that will prove — both to him and 
to the world- that he has adopted a life- 
style and done the necessary training to 
fully restore his heart function." Both 
Drs. Scatf and Kavanagh acknowledge 
some debt to Dr. Kenneth Cooper's aero- 
bics discoveries, but they feel no heart- 
attack victim should attempt an unsu- 
pervised aerobics program. “I have had 
three patients who suffered second 
coronaries doing aerobics on their ow n," 
Dr. Kavanagh says. 

Dr. Kavanagh pioneered the mara- 
thon run for cardiac cases last year when 
a group of his more advanced patients 
appealed to him to set a goal beyond the 
pleasant one of being ali\e and well. 
“How about a marathon?" one of them 
asked. "The Boston Marathon is the 
only one I know of," said the doctor, a 
46-year-old Irishman who emigrated to 
Canada in the 1950s but had not paid 
much attention fo American track and 
field (about 130 marathons are held in 
continued 
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The Bullfrog. 


(The greening of a drink.) 


When this drink originally 
occurred to us, we had some 
misgivings. It was so simple 
and obvious we were afraid 
of appearing unsophisticated 
by suggesting it. 

We tried it out on a few M 
friends who convinced us it 
was too good to keep under 
wraps. So now that we’ve 
found the courage to suggest 
the idea, you might want to 
try a Bullfrog. It tastes as 
fresh-faced as summer itself. 


To make a Bullfrog, pour 
Y/t oz. of Smirnoff into a tall 
glass with ice. Fill with 4 oz. 
of limeade and stir. 

^ mimoff 

leaves you breathless" 



MEDICINE continued 


the U.S. each year). “Then let's go to 
Boston," the patient said. After some in- 
quiry, Dr. Kavanagh took eight of his 
patients to the 1973 race, and seven of 
them finished. 

This success excited Dr. ScafT, who had 
run ai Boston himself, and it had the 
same effect on two of his patients — Thiele 
and Val Nolasco, a 42-year-old cafe pi- 
anist who had been struck down in Au- 
gust of r-272. When Honolulu’s Rim of 
the Pacific marathon, an AAU-sanc- 
tioned event, was scheduled for last De- 
cember, Thiele and Nolasco were deter- 
mined to run in it, the former to prove 
his fitness to the FAA, Nolasco to prove 
it to himself. Dr. Scaff invited Dr. Ka- 
vanagh to bring some of his runners to 
compete. The Canadian brought three, 
all Boston veterans. Just to be on the safe 
side, a sturdy registered nurse was as- 
signed to bicycle along with the five car- 
diovascular runners, carrying water-re- 
plenishing refreshments and a packet of 
first-aid equipment. 

The three Canadians finished the Ha- 


waiian course in just over four hours, but 
only one of Dr. Scaff’s two entrants made 
it. Val Nolasco finished dead last in 
5 :24:45, but vigorously alive in every oth- 
er respect. Thiele, the man who wanted 
to most, did not finish— not because of 
any trouble with his heart but because 
his feet gave out after 24 miles. “What 
do you plan to do now?” the disappoint- 
ed Thiele was asked. “Get ready for Bos- 
ton," he said. 

And at Boston this spring, Thiele made 
it — slowly and painfully, but all the way. 
Why slowly and painfully? “Not because 
of my heart," he said later. “My pulse 
never went over 140 during the whole 
race.” The fact is, at 52 Thiele's long legs 
haven't yet caught up with his youthen- 
ing heart. Thanks to the Boston and 
Honolulu events, cardiac patients have 
now completed the official marathon dis- 
tance 1 1 times. 

It may be a long time before a real 
test is made of Dr. Bassler’s radical be- 
lief that the marathon heart-proofs a 
person for five years even without fur- 


ther exercise. Running seems about as 
addictive as heroin, and none of the car- 
diac marathoners has shown any incli- 
nation to quit. Although neither Dr. 
Scaff nor Dr. Kavanagh is quite pre- 
pared to endorse this aspect of Dr. Bas- 
sler's theory, both respect him, and Dr. 
Scaff suspects he may be right. "Tom is 
not a cardiologist,” Dr. Scaff says, “but 
as a pathologist he has dissected hun- 
dreds of hearts and is well informed on 
cardiovascular problems." 

Ray Thiele is not about to provide 
the inactivity test case for Dr. Bassler. 
"1 think it’s a pretty rare guy my age 
who has the endurance I have now,” he 
says, "and I intend to maintain it." Dr. 
Scaff, who doubles as an aviation med- 
ical examiner, feels Thiele has a fair 
chance for FAA recertification. It seems 
a reasonable assumption that a man who 
has run in 1 n /u marathons — and is train- 
ing for another — is a better risk than 
those sedentary pilots whose exercise is 
limited to lifting glasses and chasing 
stewardesses. «nd 



Remember: there are babes 
in the woods* 


And those baby fawns, rabbits, squirrels and 
trees need a safe, happy home. They need a 
place where they can grow up strong and 
healthy. 

Like babes everywhere. 

So. please, be careful with fire when 
you’re in the forest. 

Follow all the rules of safety and 
caution — just like any other place 
where there are children at play. 





THESE ARE THE SMALL CARS EUROPEANS HAVE TO CHOOSE FROM. 
THIS IS WHATTHEY CHOOSE. 


A lot of American car buyers are 
thinking small for the first time. 

Since there are more than a dozen 
kinds of small cars to choose from, de- 
ciding on the right small car is no easy task. 

In Europe, where there are more than fifty 
makes of cars to choose from, there’s no difficulty 
at all. You see, Europeans have been comparing 
small cars for over three generations. 

And the car they buy most is Fiat. 

It’s not the low price of a Fiat that accounts 
for its popularity. Or the high price of gasoline. 



The plain fact is that Fiats offer 
more car for the money. 

If you’re about to invest close to 
three thousand dollars in a small car, 
this is something you ought to consider. 

On the other hand, you can ignore over 60 
years of small car experience and go ahead and 
take your chances. 

aaaa 

The biggest selling car in Europe. 


Overseas delivery arranged through your dealer. 



crew / Dan Levin 


Psych warfare out West 

At the sprints on Burnaby Lake, coxswains for Cal and Washington 
needled their opposing crews until matter and mind finally won over mind 


It is a sport of exquisite symmetry— 
I crew racing— and of paradox, de- 
corum and tiny men whose job it is to 
yap in the faces of huge men. Some- 
times, not too often, the little fellows 
turn on each other. That is what hap- 
pened in the Western Sprints last week 
at Vancouver, British Columbia in the 
finals of the eight-man varsity shells on 
Burnaby Lake. The two powerhouses, 
California and Washington, had drawn 
adjoining lanes and the Huskies started 
badly. Marco (Meatball) Meniketti, 
Cal's coxswain, crowed, “That’s it, we're 
gonna break ’em!" His men got the mes- 
sage, but he also meant Washington to 
hear. Earlier Meniketti had said, "If a 
race is close. I’ll do anything to en- 
courage my crew and discourage the 
other one.” 

Halfway through the race, at 1,000 
meters, Cal led by two seats, and Men- 
iketti aimed his megaphone to starboard 
and yelled, “We’re two seats up!” and 


then, “We’re three seats up!” At that 
point the Washington cox found his 
voice. “They’re one seat up,” Ted Van 
Bronkhorst told his men. 

Honesty is no virtue halfway through 
a crew race, and as Washington pulled 
bow to bow Meniketti saw fit to lie to 
his troops, "They’re not gaining!” As 
Washington moved steadily ahead. Van 
Bronkhorst yelled sideward, "We’re 
moving away!" Meniketti reasured his 
men, "They're not moving away!" 

“We’re up three seats!" called Van 
Bronkhorst. 

"They’re up one seat!" replied Meni- 
ketti. 

“We’re up four seats!" the cry came 
back, and finally, “We’re moving away!" 
And Washington really was. Cal fin- 
ished third, behind California at Irvine. 

Later Ted Van Bronkhorst said, "It’s 
very demoralizing to hear the other guy 
shout 'We're moving away!' — especially 
if it’s true!” 



WASHINGTON’S STROKE, SEVEN AND SIX OARS MAKE UP WATER AGAINST CALIFORNIA 
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Cal Coach Steve Gladstone had seen 
it coming. His crew had won its first 
heat the day before, but had labored 
very hard for its 6:27.18 time. Washing- 
ton had taken a second longer to win its 
heat, but hadn't worked nearly as hard. 
“One slight disruption of rhythm against 
Washington and that'll be it," Gladstone 
said before the race. But there were 
no disruptions. Cal’s time was a fast 
6:06.64, but Washington, five seconds 
faster, was a bigger crew, and on this 
day a better one. 

Gladstone was glum, but dry. Ted 
Van Bronkhorst was happy, but he was 
also climbing out of Burnaby Lake, 
where, according to tradition, his team- 
mates had flung him, and as he talked 
psychological warfare he was still 
dripping. “When you see that other crew 
looking over, you know they’re in 
trouble.” 

"Was Cal doing that?" he was asked, 
and Van Bronkhorst just smiled. 

A senior. Van Bronkhorst is a psy- 
chology major, which appears to be 
an appropriate course of study for 
him, and coxing has turned out to 
be not a bad choice for an intercol- 
legiate sport. But even at 112 pounds 
and 5'4* he is not a small coxswain. 
Meniketti, his debating partner from Cal, 
is two inches shorter. And Bob Porter, 
the cox for Irvine, is 4' 10* and weighs 
84 pounds. That trio was the smallest 
of the best at the sprints. At the other 
end of the scale were Van Bronkhorst’s 
teammates— six of the Huskie heavy- 
weight varsity were 6' 5* or over, and 
that did not just happen. As Van Bron- 
khorst puts it, “A lot of incoming fresh- 
men get letters from our crew depart- 
ment — all the small guys and all the 
tall guys." 

Washington is a very large school, 
so that is quite a mailing list. At 
Vancouver. Washington entered crews 
in 10 events, and took seven firsts and 
three seconds, a fairly typical perfor- 
mance for a school that has dominated 
Western crew for most of the past 50 
years. 

No U.S. university has a stronger crew 
program than Washington, or a more 
competitive one. But aside from Cal and 
UCLA it is the only Western school 
whose crew program is amply budgeted, 
with two full-time coaches and full trav- 
el and equipment budgets. In the East, 
though, there are many such crew 

continued 



"I can’t believe my eyes’.’ 

“I promised Pam she'd meet Mickey Mouse. 
And I wasn’t going to let the gasoline hassle 
force me to break that promise. Our travel 
agent told us about Eastern’s Walt Disney 
World vacations. Are we glad we didn’t drive 
down. The price was fantastic. And all Pam 
kept on saying when she finally met her 
favorite friends was, 'I can’t believe my 
eyes, I can't believe my eyes’ . ’’ 

Eastern's Walt Disney World. 

7 days/6 nights. From $84 to $137. 
You gotta believe! 

Something special from the official airline of 
Walt Disney World. Pick any of 16 selected 
hotels. Stay 5 nights and get the 6th night 
free. Along with 2 days of transportation to 
Walt Disney World. Ticket books for 18 
attractions. And admission and transpor- 
tation within the Magic Kingdom. You also 
receive sightseeing tours of Kennedy Space 
Center, Tampa Busch Gardens, Sea World 
and Cypress Gardens. Price includes round 
trip transportation between hotel and air- 
port. Two children under 12, sharing rooms 
with parents, only $42 each.* 


” We couldn’t believe our ears’.’ 

"We always wanted to vacation in Puerto Rico. 
But, the way prices have gone up. going any- 
where seemed like a problem. But, through 
Eastern, we got more vacation than we ex- 
pected for much less than we figured. As 
great as that sounds it’s nothing compared to 
the children's band we heard on the streets 
of San Juan.” 

Eastern’s San Juan/St.Thomas. 

8 days/7 nights. From $74 to $169. 
You gotta believe! 

Fabulous San Juan. Great beaches and great 
nightlife.A choice of 21 selected, air-condi- 
tioned hotels. Plus, you get a day in the duty 
free shopping paradise of St.Thomas. 

^Prices do not include airfare, meals, local 
taxes or transfers unless otherwise in- 
dicated. Hotel rates are per person, double 
occupancy. Prices in effect until 12/15/74. 
And you can charge the whole vacation on 
the American Express card. Why not let us 
plan a Personalized Vacatioifto make all 
your vacation plans come true. Just call 
Eastern. Or see the travel specialist, your 
travel agent. 


** EASTERN THE WINGS OF MAN 


'THE WINGSOF MAN" IS A REGISTEREDSERVICE MARK OF EASTERN AIR LINES. INC 



HERE COME THE 
BLUE VAROOMS! 



OMC sets a new pace in stem 
drives with a new pair of hustling 
V-8's: The Blue Varooms! 

Quick. Sure. And affordable. 

Your choice of 170 hp or 190 hp. 

Both built with OMC's traditional 
dependability and exclusive high 
performance features: an outdrive 
that swings 90° for nimble 
maneuvering in tight quarters— even 
when you're bucking wind and 
current. A 75° power tilt for 
beaching and launching. Optional 
Tru-Course Steering that holds you 
on a steady course. And a Uni- 
Mount system that cuts engine noise 
and vibration to a minimum. 

If you're ready to step up to V-8 
muscle on your next boat, ask your 
dealer about the new Blue Varooms. 
Two new additions to the OMC 
lineup of four hot V-8 stern drives. 

OMC Stern Drive, available in 10 
models from 120 hp to 245 hp. Also, 
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schools, and have been for decades: Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton and Syracuse, 
to name a few. And while there is little 
high school rowing in the West, the East 
has always had many prep and high 
schools with active programs. But the 
style of rowing now used by almost ev- 
ery major crew in the country originated 
in the West and came East to displace 
the older, more classical way of pulling 
an oar through the water. 

In 1907 a Washington football train- 
er named Hiram Conibear turned to crew 
and taught his oarsmen to row shorter, 
quicker strokes. No one had ever rowed 
this way, and some of his disciples went 
East to coach — notably Tom Bolles of 
Harvard. The Washington style spread. 
About the same time George Pocock 
began building racing shells in Seattle. 
Boats built by Pocock and his brother 
Dick dominated racing until European- 
built shells (and lately domestic fiber- 
glass-hulled boats) began to make in- 
roads. At 83 Pocock is still active in 
the business, and was guest of honor at 
the Vancouver regatta. 

For Washington’s varsity eight, the 
victory over Cal was especially sweet. 
Just three weeks earlier, on the Oak- 
land Estuary, Washington had lost to 
Cal for the first time in nine years. But 
the Huskies were rowing a borrowed 
boat, and there were complaints about 
it. At Vancouver they brought their 
own, and there were no complaints from 
anyone. 

The water on Burnaby Lake was calm 
and free from current and there was hard- 
ly any wind. The course, only four miles 
from downtown, was almost too perfect 
to be believed. Washington Coach Dick 
Erickson called it "The finest racing 
course in the Western hemisphere." He 
said that it was equaled only by Munich's 
Olympic course and the one at Lucerne 
in Switzerland. 

Burnaby Lake has come a long way. 
Crews raced on it in the ’30s but a fall- 
ing water level eventually choked it with 
water lilies and for most of the past 40 
years Burnaby was more field than lake. 
Then in the fall of 1972 it was finally 
cleared, and served as the crew course 
for the Canada Summer Games. And 
this year, with the Western Sprints due 
to be held in the Northwest, the 
committee chose Burnaby, the first 
time the event has been held outside of 
the U.S. 

Lily pads still fringe Burnaby’s edg- 


es, and the lake resembles nothing more 
than a dark-water bass pond, a very 
small one. At its deepest it is only 14 
feet; it is not even two miles long, and 
the open water portion cannot be more 
than 500 yards wide. But all these are 
good things. Burnaby is so narrow that 
last weekend when gusts of wind hit 
the trees on one side they blew to the 
other before hitting the water, and the 
pads smothered any chop that threatened 
to form. At each end of the 2,000- 
meter course six sets of pilings had been 
driven 90 feet into the muddy bottom, 
with cables running the length of the 
course connecting them underwater. All 
the buoys marking the lanes are on 
vertical lines attached to the cables. In 
this setup there are no horizontal lines 
at the surface for oars or boats to tan- 
gle with. 

On the starting line at Burnaby Lake 
six aluminum structures rise three feet 
above the water, each supporting what 
looks like a diving board. A small 
boy lies on each board and holds 
onto the stern of the shell. Above him 
in an official’s tower someone asks 
through loudspeakers, "Etes vous pret? 
Partez!" in the international racing 
language. 

The boys’ hands loosen, the starter's 
flag comes down and the shells are away. 
They move westward, toward the moun- 
tains of the Coastal Range, ten thou- 
sand feet high, snow-capped even in 
May. The mountains are 30 miles dis- 
tant, but they all but hover over the 
lake’s far shore. 

It is an incongruous juxtaposition, the 
shells against the mountains. Ivy-covered 
bricks would seem more fitting. At the 
lake’s far end, waiting, 1,500 people are 
on their feet in a grandstand built just 
for spectators at crew races. They stare 
down the lake at the boats, which at 
that angle seem hardly to be moving. 
The oars lift ever so slowly. The shells 
look like great torpid water bugs now. 
But as they move up the lake, they 
seem to pick up speed. Clack clack, 
go the coxswains’ blocks against the 
gunwales. And the crowd begins to 
cheer. 

Ted Van Bronkhorst is yelling, "We’re 
starting to move! We’re starting to 
move!" But Marco Meniketti is yelling, 
too, "They’re not moving, they're not 
moving." Only one of them can be tell- 
ing the truth. And last week it was 
Washington. end 
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The Basho The eye of the bewildered foreigner is 
tugged wildly about at first, from polychromatic trappings 
to incomprehensible rites, repugnant grotesqueries. In the 
dressing rooms, sweet-smelling barns spread with tatami 
mats, wrestlers are cinched into their heavy silk belts, 30 
feet long, 2V4 feet wide, folded in six. One calmly sprays 
mouthfuls of water into the creases, to stiffen the silk and 
make it bind to itself, be harder to pull off. 

When the grand champion, performing his ceremonial 
entry, raises a leg and drives it into the clay to expel de- 
mons, the crowd shouts louder than when he is engaged in 
his match. 

A young wrestler, 16 years old and already 350 pounds, 
lurching, so fat his torso seems filled with air, catches his 
opponent, a nimble boy 200 pounds lighter, clutches him 
to his chest and lies down on him to unreserved acclaim. A 
future champion. 

Gradually, steeping himself in the 15 days of the Kyushu 
Sumo Basho, or tournament conducted last November in 
Fukuoka, Japan, the woefully uncultured foreigner is able 
to collect such details into a structure of rules, and still 
later, of manners. The ring, or dohyo, is 15 feet in diameter, 
set on a two-foot-high mound of special brick-hard Ara- 
kida clay brought in from Saitama Prefecture. Its raised 
boundary is formed by the tops of partly buried straw bales; 
its surface is swept sand. The object of sumo is simply to 
propel, by violence or guile, one’s opponent out of the doh- 
yo, or to make him touch the ground inside the ring with 


any part of his body other than the soles of his feet. There 
are no pins in sumo, no points awarded for advantageous 
moves, no weight divisions, tag-team matches or histrion- 
ics, and very few fouls. Tripping, slapping and butting are 
permitted (indeed, butting is roundly encouraged) but 
punching, strangling, eye poking and grabbing the genitals 
are considered impolite and hence are absolutely never seen. 

This exclusively Japanese spectacle dates from the Yayoi 
and Kofun periods (200 B.C.-552 A.D.), having begun as 
ritual combat to divine the fullness of the rice harvest. 
Through the ages it has passed under the influence of cour- 
tesans, emperors and samurai, yet has always retained 
vestiges of its religious underpinnings. In the Kamakura 
period (1 185-1333), when matches began to be staged sole- 
ly for entertainment, they still were called kunjin-zumo — 
“sumo to solicit funds for pious purposes." Today the grand 
champion wears a white, 25-pound section of hawser which, 
in Japanese symbolism, marks off a sacred area. One sees it 
on gateways and in shrines. Crooked strips of paper, signs 
of purification, hang from the champion’s belt, and from 
the roof suspended over the dohyo. 

Sumo as professional sport was officially recognized in 
Tokyo (then Edo) in 1684, soon after introduction of the 
dohyo boundary and clarification of the rules had discour- 
aged ringside sword fights among wagering samurai. The 
Japan Sumo Association, though a rigidly feudalistic group 
of retired wrestlers, is now an incorporated foundation un- 
der the Ministry of Education. An Occidental would not 


Hawaiian Jesse Kuhaulua, a/k/a Takamiyartia, gels lathered lip; the Hanakago stable chows down; Wajima toughens hands on utility pole. 
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have placed il (here, for the cloistered, hierarchical way of 
sumo, which requires recruits to join stables at 14 or 15 and 
to immerse themselves until retirement in the service of the 
Sumo Association, seems at odds with the aims of modern 
education. 

Traditionally, wrestlers have come from peasant stock, 
conscripted by imperial order or recruited by landlords or 
shoguns or contemporary stable masters called oyakutu. A 
disproportionate number now come from Hokkaido. Ja- 
pan's northernmost, and least industrialized, island. They 
represent a vital link to the life of old Japan, a life in which 
station was everything. 

Stables Sumo tori creep from their pallets according 
to rank. The lower-division wrestlers arise at 5 a.nt. to do 
chores and practice before the higher ranks awaken. They 
then become servants, cooks and grooms the rest of the 
day, except for the first seven days of a hasho when they 
wrestle in the morning division. 

Six hasho are held every year, three in Tokyo, one each 
in Osaka. Nagoya and Fukuoka. Since all 29 stables arc 
based in Tokyo, each must find temporary accommodations 
in the other cities. In Fukuoka most were welcomed into 
Buddhist or Shinto shrines, where bright banners on poles 
announced their presence. One morning before the tour- 
nament the foreigner was taken to the stable of Hanakago. 
housed in a beach hotel 15 yards from the bay. The way in 
was between sides of pork hanging in a drafts kitchen. The 
practice tlohyo was set in a dim room only three or four feet 
w ider than the ring. Sixteen w restlers, wearing canvas belts, 
were grunting through the basic exercises of sumo, shiko 
(stamping) and teppo (slamming the heel of the hand against 
wooden pillars). Inside the ring two sumolori flailed and 
lunged until one was out or dow n, then squatted until breath 
returned, while apprentices, shaggv-haired because they had 
not attained a high enough rank to wear the greased top- 
knot. brought wooden dippers of water. The stable boss, 
Hanakago, sat smoking a cigarette on a platform along one 
wall, one foot dangling, disdainful, leonine. 

Each man wrestled until he lost. The range of physiques 
was arresting. There were no thin men. but some were hard 
with muscle w hile one or two were obscenely fat, with pen- 
dulous breasts and quivering, watery thighs. It was discon- 
certing to see these obesities win, but they forced recog- 
nition of the special demands of sumo. Il is easy to grow 
fat. to add mass and inertia. It is hard to build the strength 
to lift that fat out of the ring. So long as the rules of sumo 
stay as they are, it will seem to the Westerner a sport in 
which the worst side of man's nature is turned to his 
advantage. 

The leaner men paid. too. in bruises and cuts sustained 
when they were thrown upon the ring's raised edge. The 
larger wrestlers seemed to have enough subcutaneous give 
to escape such minor injury, though all had poor complex- 
ions. no doubt from having their faces ground continuous- 
ly into the sand. No one cried out when a knee or ankle 
cracked down on the dohyo rim. No disgust was shown by 


losers. One wrestler's jaw was injured in a stunning col- 
lision. He favored it. keeping it tucked against a shoulder, 
holding it between bouts, yet continued to win. It wasn't 
enough. Another wrestler darted in and slapped him on the 
swelling jowl, a reprimand for showing pain. 

Hanakago rose suddenly and all action ceased. He saun- 
tered across the ring and out of the room. The wrestlers 
warily exchanged glances. In a moment he returned with a 
broom and brought down its handle hard across the back 
and shoulders of a man in the ring, telling him in a low. 
menacing tone that he had not been tense enough. To relax 
was to court injury. 

The rituals of servitude were consistent. Those in the low- 
er divisions served the sekitori (members of the top ranks 
who arc entitled to a salary and servants of their own), and 
the sekitori waited on the boss, bringing around a dipper of 
water occasionally. The oyakutu merely sipped and spat. 

A door of paper and sticks scratched open, and from the 
beach stepped the pride of Hanakago stable. Yokoziwa W'a- 
jima. He had been doing wind sprints and was sweating 
heavily, but accepted no towels. Instead he continued jog- 
ging in place, shadowboxing, stretching, making a golf- 
swing gesture. A good blend of thickness and speed at A' I " 
and 270 pounds, he seemed less inscrutable than the others. 
He trained with more purpose, shaking the house w ith his 
pole pounding, leapfrogging around the ring with an ap- 
prentice clinging to his back. 

At II a.m. the dank atmosphere of seaweed and ciga- 
rette smoke and hair grease began to be penetrated by a salt- 
savory aroma. The high-calorie stew, chunk o-uabc. that is 
forced on all sumolori was cooking. The oyakutu and sek- 
itori w restlers took their body servants off to the bath, then 
went to an airy dining room where they sat around hiba- 
chis on a green carpet. The junior grades, sand caked on their 
backs, scabs forming on elbows and brows, served from a 
communal pot. I he chanko-nuhe is a mixture of proteins. 
"The boss cats first.” said an observer. “Then sekitori. They 
get the beef and pork. The low people get the fish. The lowest 
have to take the vegetables and tofu [bean-curd cakes]." 

Wajima poked through his bowl and tossed disagreeable 
morsels out the window onto the beach. Pork charring on a 
hibachi sent up clouds of blue smoke. Bottles of milk and 
beer were brought. The young wrestlers dished up rice from 
a steaming aluminum washtub. Wajima burned himself on 
a strip of pork that had come sizzling from the tire and 
threw it on the rug. A little pink octopus arm lay curled in 
a dusty corner. 

The visitor slipped out through the kitchen and turned 
toward the sea. A fat boy stood in the cold, lapping water, 
scouring a kettle. 

The day before the htisho opened, the lpwer ranks of Ta- 
kasago stable were working out in a jerry-built shed of 
canvas and corrugated tin on the grounds of Jodoji Tem- 
ple, a Buddhist shrine. To sibilant words of respect from 
his inferiors, Takasago's best wrestler. Daigoro Takamiya- 
ma, entered. Originally Jesse Kuhaulua of the Hawaiian 
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island of Maui, he is the only foreigner ever to win the Em- 
peror's Cup, which he took at the Nagoya Basho in July of 
1972. At 6' 3" and 375 pounds, Jesse is the largest of active 
wrestlers. 

W ith white strips of gauze he tied together the first two 
toes of each foot. Later he said that sumo traditionalists, 
which means most of its following, warn never to bandage 
an injured toe or finger or wrist because when it has healed 
the wrapping never comes off, having become a psycho- 
logical help, and such things are an admission of weakness. 

Jesse warmed up, stamping, then wrestled men of the type 
who present him with the most difficulty in the ring, the 
swift and tricky. He let himself be pushed off balance and 
tried to recover. Often he did not. His legs and rather small 
flat buttocks seemed incapable of perfectly supporting his 
bulk of shoulder and torso, and he moved with little of the 
smooth athletic grace of Wajima. 

His face was transparent, an array of emotions passing 
across plastic features. Ridges slanted up his forehead from 
his brows, making his face in moments of intensity a devil’s 
mask, a study in fury or rage. The heavy flesh around his 
eyes was ugly, giving him in certain lights a dubious, beat- 
en cast. His breath sounded deep in his chest, a grinding, 
ursine rasp. As he labored, his skin darkened, his haunches 
taking on a sanguine blotchiness. 

Little in any of the preliminary moves was graceful. The 
leg raising, strutting and leering was done to threaten. Be- 
fore he entered the ring against a new opponent, Jesse 
smeared sand under his armpits, but mitigated the effect by 
then blowing his nose on a silk handkerchief. 

Over the point of each anklcbonc he had a hard, yellow 
callus. This came from an exercise in which he drove a re- 
sisting stableniate across the ring and was in turn thrown 
by him, absorbing the fall w ith shoulders and back, rolling, 
smacking an anklebone into the clay. When he was finished 
he sat on a bench in the courtyard, a loamy expanse of yew, 
pines, dwarf maple and ryiizetsnran, spiky sword plants with 
onion-shaped, cream blossoms. An attendant brought him 
a filmy cotton robe. 

"It took me a couple of years to get so I w ouldn't bleed 
from the ankles at the end of a hard training day.” he said. 
His voice is little more than a hoarse whisper, the result of 
a blow to the larynx in his early sumo years. 

“The hardest thing for an American," he said, "is ac- 
cepting the life. The discipline finishes you if you can't come 
to terms with it. When I came I was 19 [he is now 29], I had 
to bow and serve 14-year-olds in my stable. For every 10 
kids who start, six run away, and once you're with a stable 
you can't ever be traded. But it’s not as bad as it was. There 
is more training now and less drinking. My worst nights 
were when the ranked men went out drinking and came 
back to take out their frustrations on the beginners. They 
beat us if we hadn't bowed correctly during the day. Most 
of that has stopped." 

The old days have not gone unlamentcd. Ryo Hatano, 
a reporter for Sumo World, has written, "Many oldtime 
sumo fans are pained by these changes [away from feudal 
license]. They complain that the wrestlers arc losing their 
unique air and handsome swagger that has made them so 
appealing. . . 

Jesse went on to say that once he had become used to the 


life and made some progress up the ranks, he had come to 
like it. "I do feel more Japanese than American now," he 
said. He will live in Japan for the rest of his life. A measure 
of his attachment: he has turned down a S200.000 profes- 
sional wrestling contract. "I might go into that later, when 
my sumo is over," he said. "A sumotori's career usually 
doesn't last beyond his early 30s." His life may not last 
much longer. "According to what the Japanese have told 
me, the higher you go in the rankings the sooner you can 
expect to die," he said with morbid cheerfulness. " Yoko- 
zuna [the grand champions] live to about 55, ozeki, the next 
rank, to 57 or 58. Maegashira [Jesse’s present rank] make 
it to 63 or so." 

A shy Japanese couple brought their new baby to touch 
Jesse, thereby to gain strength. He was a delight around 
children: that much of the Hawaiian remained. 

Wrestlers are locked into sumo. Rank is constantly ad- 
justed by fhe Sumo Association according to tournament 
results. Jesse must wrestle every basho and win a majority 
of his 15 matches or be demoted. If a wrestler is seriously 
injured, he may miss only one tournament before dropping 
down the ladder. "In the six weeks between tournaments." 
Jesse said, "we train seven days a week. The broom han- 
dles come out and we work three times as hard as you saw 
this morning. We ignore holidays. We train even on the 
Emperor’s birthday." The following February, Jesse would 
marry Ka/uc Watanabe of Tokyo. They would honeymoon 
on Maui for just three days. 

Have any wrestlers asked the Association to soften its 
claim on their lives? "This is Japan." said Jesse, in a tone 
that conveyed that this is a vastly different world. Yet he is 
a willing part of it. "If it changes, it dies," he said. 
Without change, it dwindles. In 1959 there were 800 
professional sumo wrestlers. Now, with business providing 
attractive alternatives, there are 570. Less than 10 ' , of the 
wrestlers attain the security of sekitori. For the rest, there 
arc no pension plans. Jesse implied that this was unfor- 
tunate, but necessary. "There is a spirit, a pride or respect 
you can only get with total sacrifice. Men have to be driv- 
en to that. I know I was." He fell silent, unhappy with his 
command of the English language. Slowly the ridges passed 
from his forehead. "You know, those were the two hap- 
piest moments of my life, when 1 won the Emperor's Cup 
in Nagoya, and before that, w hen I made the rank of juryo. 
That's when I finally got my ow n salary and servants." This 
he said with a fierce grimace of pleasure. 

He rose from the bench and went off to be scrubbed (the 
ranking servant wields the sponge: the lowest the dipper), 
combed and fed. The event of this day was the presentation 
of a ceremonial apron to Jesse by the Amami-O-shima Is- 
land fan club, headed by the mayor of Naze. The gift was 
of gold, gray and black silk brocade, embroidered with vines 
and hibiscus and the characters for Takamiyama (which 
means Mountain of the Lofty View) below a kelly green 
sash. The thing weighed 22 pounds and had cost the dozen 
proud men of Amami-O-shima 760,000 yen, or just under 
52,800. The tiny mayor, dressed in a gray double-breasted 
suit, was photographed standing beside Jesse, a mountain 
of brow n flesh hung with gold and silk. The scene captured 
for a moment sumo's veneration of power and combative 
skill, yet with undertones of kept armies, of human weap- 
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ons and the small gray men who, in the end, control them. 

After the photographs were taken, everyone passed out 
business cards. 

Rites of the Basho The foreigner stands, hes- 
itant, in the aisle leading to the ring. His host, Koji Nish- 
imuta, a reporter for the Asahi newspaper chain, touches 
his arm and explains that since the aisle is covered with 
delicate tatami matting, spectators in the front rows are 
expected to remove their shoes. The gaijin wrenches off his 
loafers and places them, for easy finding, beside a heavy 
wooden chest. He is escorted past boxes lined with crimson 
lamb’s-wool blankets where favored patrons sit on purple 
cushions called zabutons. The hall contains 8,500 furiously 
smoking Japanese. 

After some tugging at unwilling extremities, the visitor is 
placed beneath a tiny softwood bench that serves as the 
press row. He is immediately scaled in by sober men in 
business suits. Before him, a row or two away, its raised 
surface at eye level, is the dohyo, where 18 boulder-shaped 
wrestlers parade in their gaudy kesho-mawashi, or ceremo- 
nial aprons. 

"This is dohyo-iri," says Nishimuta. "The introduction 
of top division." The wrestlers turn to the center, clap hands, 
raise their right arms and, slyly, with their left hands, hitch 
their skirts. 

"A II ritual carries meaning,'' says Nishimuta. “Clapping 
means body has been purified. Raising arms symbolizes hard 
training." 

"What about raising their aprons?” 

“Some meaning has been lost in antiquity.” 

Since the rank oiyokozuna was conceived, about the time 
of the American Revolutionary War, there have been only 
54 grand champions. Three are presently competing. Be- 
fore each evening's matches they appear to perform their 
own dohyo-iri, a rite of clapping, stamping and a strangely 
moving gesture in which the wrestler squats, arms outspread, 
twisting his feet in the sand while slowly, sensuously thrust- 
ing his hips forward, rising to his full magnificence. Inev- 
itably this produces pandemonium. Yokozuna Kotozakura 
(page 84) carries the best stomach of any living wrestler, a 
near-bursting drum. 

An attendant steps to the center of the vacated ring, in- 
clines a fan to the heavens and whines out the names of the 
first combatants, who have changed into their fighting ma- 
washi. They mount the dohyo and stamp to their corners, 
where they squat and take a mouthful of chikara-mizu (pow- 
er water) and spit it out behind a white square of chikara- 
garni (power paper), which they also use to wipe their arm- 
pits, "This paper kills all evil hiding under the soles of the 
feet,” whispers Nishimuta. 

The wrestlers scoop handfuls of salt from pails fixed to 
the dohyo, turn and scatter it across the clay in a final pu- 
rification rite. At the far edges of the ring they squat, fold- 
ing back the sticklike fringe hanging from their mawashi, 
and clap in unison. Then they lumber to the sides for more 
salt, pitch that and crouch, scowling, in the center of the 
dohyo above two white wooden boards that mark the point 
of battle. The watching gaijin, whose knees have begun to 
ache, tenses. The wrestlers rise and return to the salt. That 
dispersed, they square off once more, with contemptuous 


leers. But again they stand and back off, retreating for still 
more salt. "They have four minutes for these rituals,” says 
Nishimuta. In that period they go to the salt six times. "The 
buckets in the corners are often replenished from chests in 
the aisles. It is said that a night’s wrestlers will strew 65 
pounds of salt over the dohyo." 

At last the referee, all angles and gleaming kimono and 
tinny screech, turns his little paddle, which he holds like a 
hand mirror, and lets it lie back across his forearm. This is 
the signal. The wrestlers bolt forward in the essential mo- 
ment of sumo, the rai hi-ai. the charge. 

Matches are usually over in seconds. Although the Sumo 
Association lists 70 individual winning moves, all may be 
divided into two categories — those that require grasping the 
belt and those in which the contestants simply slap and 
shove. For the gaijin, pinned in below the dohyo, the feeling 
ebbing from his nether regions, the most compelling tech- 
nique is utchari, in which one wrestler gives ground to the 
very edge, trying to get a grip on his opponent's belt, suc- 
ceeds, lifts and turns his man as both 300-pounders soar 
uncontrolled over the precipice of the dohyo and into the 
crowd. The first to land loses. 

Knees gone, the foreigner's groin now cramps. His sen- 
sation is one of claustrophobic urgency. Yet he pictures 
how it would be, lurching up, splintering the balsa table, 
knocking aside the distinguished Japanese journalists on 
both sides. Convention is too strong; he knows that he can- 
not move. Solace lies only in distraction. He clutches at 
more details. 

There is a mesmerizing quality to the referee's movements. 
He is a fantastic creature who seems calculated to be the 
exact opposite of the spherical, near-nude wrestlers. Thick- 
ly silked, taut, he executes self-conscious gestures with 
consuming intensity. Five times out of every six he keeps 
his paddle turned to the side, assuring the hall that the wres- 
tlers are simply posturing; but his artifice, repeated and 
made rigid and predictable, as in a tea ceremony, is done 
with so much care as to seem meaningful. Yet he is all flash 
and front. He rules on each match, but his decision must be 
approved by five judges. On close calls, a videotape replay 
is used. 

Salt throwing is an exercise in projecting disdain. One 
wrestler sprinkles a teaspoon or two, in wondrous anticli- 
max to the first strewing a pound. One brushes his hand 
clean with an echoing clap. The other takes five or six pris- 
sy pats. 

Often the ritual face-offs are empty, the wrestlers barely 
looking at each other. But when Wajima enters, hosts of 
partisans bellow from the reaches of the arena. Here is a 
man who makes use of the form. He refuses to be the first 
to turn away to the salt. His opponent is forced to respond, 
with the result that both stand stock-still, enraged and mur- 
derous, for long seconds while the hall rings with piercing 
cries. When they wrestle, Wajima easily gets both hands on 
the belt and lifts his man like a diapered baby out of a crib. 
The crowd applauds politely and returns to what it does 
throughout the evening: feeding. Tiny female vendors work 
the boxes incessantly, distributing squid, chestnuts, pick- 
les, teriyaki chicken, mandarin oranges, fish cakes, sushi, 
raisins. Coke, sake and pots of tea. At night's end, when 
the foreigner, tottering on crumpled legs, is assisted out, he 
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must dig his shoes from piles of spilled salt around the re- 
serve chest. He slumps to brush them out and sees hun- 
dreds of little brown ceramic teapots rolling in the aisles. 

Matsuo-san Tetsushi Matsuo, a trade official with 
the U.S. Consulate in Fukuoka, was a wonderful interpret- 
er because he. like the foreigner, was puzzled by many Jap- 
anese things, things he had lived with all his life but seemed 
only recently to have evaluated in the glare of Western log- 
ic. It now appeared exceedingly odd that when the war 
ended, Matsuo-san had been training as a Kamikaze pilot. 
"They told us one day before our entrance into the mil- 
itary academy that we would be Kamikaze pilots," he re- 
called. "We could have gone home then if we wanted. No 
one went home." Watching the wedding of Princess Anne, 
an occasion that captivated Japan, Matsuo-san remarked 
that when the Emperor proclaimed that he was a man. not 
a god, it was very difficult for many people to accept. He 
spoke of these historical events with wonder at their ab- 
surdity, and so it was with sumo. "I don't understand why 
sumo is so interesting to Japanese people," he said. "1 know 
one old lady who is a fan because she had the same disease 
that one of the snmolori had. She knows nothing about 
what is going on, but she’s crazy about it." 

One afternoon at the basho. Matsuo-san was asked why 
sumo started its top division matches at 4 p.m.. an awk- 
ward time for working people. "Look at the crowd," he 
said. "Today, on a weekday, it is probably 50' \ office work- 
ers. People are excused from work if they have tickets for 
sumo.” He surveyed the hall, explaining that the best boxes 
are reserved by companies who write off the cost as a busi- 
ness expense (one four-cushion box goes for 216.000 yen 
per tournament, or about S800). "Since these concerns also 
make contributions to the Sumo Association, they get op- 
tions on boxes from basho to hasho. It is very hard to gel 
box seats for a newcomer." For a gaijin , the theater scats in 
the balcony are infinitely preferable. 

Turning from the endless ritual. Matsuo-san said, "I 
think every country wants fair play in its sport, but in Ja- 
pan fair play includes manners, like bow ing, respecting your 
coaches and seniors and opponents. Sumo has more of this 
old-style respect than other sports." 

The wrestlers’ control of their emotions, which the Jap- 
anese find appealing, may leave the Occidental unsatisfied. 
When Daiju. a 5'X x /i". 317-pound azeki, took on Mien- 
oumi (5' 1 1', 286), the latter burst out with a frenetic charge, 
dodging and slapping until Daiju was thrown into a fury, 
stomping after him blindly. Then Micnoumi got to one side 
and shoved him out. All Daiju’s rage, obviously augment- 
ed by losing, instantly had to be bottled up. He bowed to 
his conqueror, left the tiobyo turned and bowed again and 
proceeded smoothly to the dressing room, blood dripping 
from a gouge in his left cheek. 

Matsuo-san sat back and considered. "I truly wish Dai- 
ju had won this night, for I have arranged for us to eat with 
him later.” 

After the basho. Matsuo-san drove out from the center 
of Fukuoka into the hills. Hirao Hachiniangu. the shrine 
where Daiju’s Takashima stable had its quarters, was very 
old. Great spreading camphor trees kept themoonlight from 
a rocky courtyard. The visitors were led intoa tatami-floorcd 


room, unfurnished except for a tape recorder and a por- 
table gas stove. Daiju was there, sitting immobile, eyes 
closed, while around him servants bustled with pillows and 
bottles and pots. Soon all were seated and presented with 
sashimi (raw fish), rice, pickles, sake and chtmko-nabe of 
uncertain origin. Daiju put a fist-sized chunk of ice in a 
plastic bowl and sloshed in a cup or so of Suntory whiskey. 
At first he ate little, but drained two or three of these bowls, 
speaking of his early days as an apprentice. He had joined 
the stable at 13, coming from Hokkaido after the seventh 
grade. When he was 19 he made juryo division and secu- 
rity. Now he was 23. "It was hard, getting up at 3 a.m. to 
practice and wait on the upper ranks," he said. "Then hours 
climbing up and down stairs with a man on my back, to 
build pushing power." He grunted. "It must be so." 

Daiju began to cat. saying, "You have to practice to be 
fat." When he was a novice in Tokyo he ate six large bowls 
of rice a day. "Now only two." 

Would he reduce when he retired? 

"I don’t know. Most wrestlers try to lower their weight 
then. But I don’t think of the future, only now." He in- 
sisted on having several large bottles of beer at his elbow at 
all limes, and kept filling his servants’ bowls and command- 
ing them to drink. "Young boys must drink a lot to gain 
weight and to gain stamina," he said. "To train the liver." 

The gouge on his cheek was the shape of the continent of 
Australia, and flaming. "It must be difficult.” said Matsuo- 
san. "to keep one’s composure and follow the ritual after a 
galling loss." 

"The manners of sumo are very strict," said Daiju. "In- 
side my mind I wasn't satisfied when I was defeated, but I 
would not show it because it is not the proper manner. I 
wish I had not lost my sight for a moment when he hit me. 

I don’t hit like that." 

He was asked what was most important for foreigners to 
understand about sumo. 

"You have to believe in sumo." he said, carefully put- 
ting down his drinking bowl. "You have to understand how 
serious it is, a serious fight. You have to believe that." 

A small, smiling man entered and gave Daiju two bottles 
of White Horse. He identified himself as a friend who was 
invited often to eat chanko-nabe because he was a grocer. 
"The power of sumo wrestler is very strong," he said, grin- 
ning crazily. "Just like monster." 

Daiju put on a shrieking, atonal cassette and commenced 
beating time on the tatami with a bottle. The visitors de- 
parted to much bowing and shouting. The apprentice who 
kept the door was stuporous, so hard had he trained his 
liver. 

In the car, all was silence for a while. Then Matsuo-san 
asked in a fearful tone, "Do you know what you ate?" 

"Do you want to tell me?” 

"Cow guts." 

"Cow guts?” 

"Yes. Stomach and intestine and other entrails I cannot 
translate." 

”... Well, it’s done. I think I can ha'ndlc that." 

Matsuo-san was heartened. "You know, the best thing, 
really, for stamina is to cat a live frog. Especially for hang- 
over. If you have worked for three days without sleep and 
cat a live frog, you will feel strong again. . . 
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Basho in the Morning At 1 1 in the morning, 
when the lowest ranks compete, it is cold in the arena. The 
stands and boxes are no more than one-eighth filled. The ref- 
erees are boys themselves. They wear no sandals or tabis. 
Their kimonos end at midcalf. Their untrained voices are 
much lower than those of the upper-division screechers, and 
their manner ritually unpolished. 

The young wrestlers, a cross section of body types, 
wear dark canvas mawashi and their little silk fringes arc 
limp, unstarched. When squatting, they part them like 
damp reeds. At this humble rank, wrestlers throw no salt, 
and engage in only cursory ritual, so there is more actual 
wrestling, four times as many matches per hour. One pair 
flies from the dohyo and bowls over an inattentive judge, 
upending him backwards off his pillow, skirts flying. He 
rises, beaming, both red-faced wrestlers bowing, arranging 
his folds. 

There are pitiful mismatches, the corpulent bearing the 
little ones to earth, but once two agile 165-poundcrs meet 
in a rousing struggle. Through whirling moves and coun- 
termoves is glimpsed what the Westerner conceives as the 
near-potential of human capacity in this mode of sport. He 
stands and applauds to excess, draw ing eyes. After the match 
he finds himself wistful, realizing that if those fine athletes 
achieve their cherished rank, they will have forced them- 
selves into fatness and probably early death. 

Waiting torWajima After 10 days of ihe tour- 
nament the only undefeated wrestler was Yokozuna 
Wajima. With 15 straight wins in the previous basho in 
Tokyo, he was on a streak of 25. a record for active su- 
motori (the alltime record of 69 consecutive wins was set 
by Yokozuna Futabayama between 1936 and 1939). Wa- 
jima has become such a hero that the Japanese syndicate 
who purchased a 5600,000 racehorse in the U.S. last July 
named the colt for the wrestler. 

Matsuo-san and the gaijin returned to Hanakago’s sta- 
ble, seeking audience. On a brilliant morning the first 
blasts of winter were sweeping in from the Sea of Japan, 
from Korea and Siberia. Hanakago, unperturbed in a 
bathrobe, was strolling in a clinker-filled vacant lot next 
to the stable’s hotel. Wajima had not yet arrived, he said, 
but as he was in a good mood, Hanakago would answer 
the gaijin' s questions. 

“No, Wajima isn't at his optimum weight. He needs a 
little more. Thirty or 40 pounds, to 300." He went on to 
say that training in his stable included more than wrestling, 
stamping and pounding. Running on the beach and up stairs 
was also done, and in Tokyo, weight lifting. "Men gain 
power more quickly with modem methods than with just 
s/tiko or teppo." What was more, the Hanakago stable was 
one of the few that fed its wrestlers milk. 

Docs Hanakago recruit? 

"We have fan clubs, supporters’ groups in every prefec- 
ture. They watch for strong prospects. When they find one, 
we gel in touch with the boy. It is hard convincing. Some- 
times the parents agree but the boy doesn’t. There is more 
freedom than there used to be. One problem is all young 
boys want to go to college [a pursuit impossible to mix 
with the total sumo of the stable]." 

But Wajima graduated from Tokyo's Nihon University 


before he went to professional sumo. He is the first college 
graduate yokozuna. Might this be the wave of the future? 

"It is changing. This will help. But Wajima is a special 
man." By this, said Matsuo-san, Hanakago meant that 
though Wajima made it by waiting until he was 21 to join 
the stable, less gifted men could not. 

What are the criteria for elevation to yokozuna ? Hana- 
kago said a matter of being able to win tournaments con- 
sistently and of having the right character. Had there ever 
been a winning wrestler whose character w as not approved? 
"No," he said. "All of our yokozuna have had good char- 
acter. They could not have won if they had not." 

The visitors hoped that the conversation so far had 
warmed the ayakata. "Do you know." they asked, "if there 
is much betting on sumo?" 

Hanakago gave a low, spitting, gurgling exclamation, 
which Matsuo-san softly translated as, "He doesn't know.” 

Sumo’s appeal, said the stable master, was its place in 
Japanese tradition. “Sumo has never been considered sep- 
arately from the lives of Japanese people. Any boy, when 
old enough to walk, will do sumo, especially on the futon 
when the beds are put down on the floor at night. It is per- 
fectly natural for us." 

Hanakago left to oversee practice. Wajima still had not 
arrived in his white, 1 0-mill ion-yen Continental Mark IV. 
An apprentice came by, speaking of having caught a cou- 
ple of snakes, from which, when eaten, would come more 
stamina. He led the way inside the hotel, upstairs, through 
a maze of identical passages and finally into a cold room. 
Open windows gave a view of the sea and coastal apart- 
ments. docks and refineries. A color TV was on. teaching 
flower arrangement. 

Shortly, a self-assured man in Western dress presented 
himself and sat. He was Yasutaro Inouyc of Nagoya, a 
sushi restaurateur and organizer of the Nagoya support- 
ing group for Hanakago stable. He told of the involved 
finances of sumo, a legacy of feudal patronage. Each sek- 
itori wrestler gathers his income from a combination of 
fixed salary, monthly allowance, special tournament al- 
lowances, repeating rewards for performance (for exam- 
ple, if a wrestler once upsets a yokozuna he receives a 
gold star — kinboshi — and 10,000 yen after every tournament 
he wrestles for the rest of his career), prize money and 
gifts from supporters. Inouye-san’s Nagoya group, made 
up of 100 politicians and restaurant people who pay month- 
ly dues of 5,000 yen (SI 8), gives money to Hanakago as 
well as donating refrigerators and stoves. He said every- 
one knew full well that the Sumo Association gave a fairly 
substantial allowance to each stable boss for his estab- 
lishment’s operation, so when fan clubs pay to make ends 
meet, as often as not the boss just pockets the cash. "It is 
part of the price of being close," he said. 

A major expense, for which wrestlers definitely need 
help, is the fancy kesho-ntawashi. When Wajima was pro- 
moted to yokozuna in May of 1973, he needed not one. 
but three, for his attendants in the dohyo-iri. They cost his 
backers 2 million yen (just under SI0.000). But from 
across the country donations poured in. Inouyc said that 
Wajima now had 14 sets of three matching ceremonial 
aprons, worth about SI 50.000. 

An apprentice servant appeared. The yokozuna was in. 
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The visitors again trailed through a confusion of passage- 
ways and descents, trotting down corridors freezing with 
the ocean w inds or through clouds of steam past the bath- 
ing area. Despairing of ever seeing their shoes again, they 
were ushered into a Western sitting room, with burnt-or- 
ange couches, coffee table, thick shag rug and the sun com- 
ing through gauzy curtains. Wajima, dressed in a blue sweat 
suit, had a stablemate with him, Sciho Ryuko, a 6' I", 295- 
pound nuu'gasliira. Both wrestlers sat for a moment on the 
couch, looking uncomfortable, then dropped to the floor. 
Henceforth they used the furniture only to lean on. Wa- 
jima smoked a Hope cigarette and said, in answer to a ques- 
tion about his training, that few stables permitted wrestlers 
to run. Ryuko explained. "Oyakata like stamping because 
the most important thing in sumo is to keep your feet in- 
side the dohyo , keep them down hard on the earth. Run- 
ning is detaching your feet from the ground. And it makes 
your hips lighter and makes you lose weight if you do too 
much. All very bad." 

Wajima was asked whether it was necessary to perpet- 
uate sumo’s feudal pecking order. Could a recruit live out- 
side the stable and just come for training? 

“"No," he said. ** Sumodo [the way of sumo as practiced 
for centuries] is best. It was extremely difficult for me to 
make the adjustment, but it would have been impossible to 
become as good as I am without living in the stable. The 
spirit is different. It is unthinkable." 

Ryuko, at 33 seven years older than his superior, said it 
was hard for Wajima, or any other wrestler, to answer such 
a question objectively. "His success has come through the 
present system. Some of the young apprentices might have 
different feelings. There is an enormous difference between 
professional and amateur sumo. In baseball the best am- 
ateur might be able to play in the big leagues. But when 
Wajima was an amateur, the best in all Japan, he couldn't 
have made the bottom of maku-uchi division in profession- 
al sumo. Sumo people are sure this is because professional 
sumo is a way of life." 

Like Daiju, Wajima said he hadn't thought of what to 
do after retirement, he only wanted to be a good yokozuna. 
He added the strange remark that when he retires he must 
either join the Sumo Association for life or get out entirely. 
In this serious fight, no dabbling is permitted. 

The foreigner wondered if Wajima ever wanted to take a 
vacation longer than the permissible week following tour- 
naments. "That’s the rule," he said, shrugging. "I can’t 
help." Ryuko thought they did indeed wrestle too much. 
"Ninety days a year, such a severe tension, it’s too much 
for a human being." 

Do sumotori contract ulcers? 

"Yes, especially after retirement many do. But we get 
more troubles of the liver and kidneys than anything. Su- 
motori are perhaps symbolic of appetite to the Japanese 
people. We have to live up to that." 

The previous year Ryuko had ruptured an Achilles’ ten- 
don. which kept him from wrestling several tournaments, 
and was demoted right down to muku-shita (which means 
"below the curtain"), an unsalaried rank. Because the rank- 
ings arc essentially a list of who is best at any given date, he 
agreed he should have been demoted. "But since I had done 
well in the past, I believe I should have been given some 


financial consideration." Should, then, the Sumo Associ- 
ation allow an injured w restler to lay out of as many bosho 
as it takes to heal? "I agree." he said, turning one palm 
upward. "But the professional world is severe. You don’t 
keep machines running that don't produce salable goods. 
It is the same in sumo." 

Last Night at the Basho By the final evening 
the faces and chests of the wrestlers are pocked, discolored. 
Their stamping seems tentative, their crouching painful, al- 
though the matches themselves evince all the potential 
delicacy of sumo — one is lost by a fingertip touched to the 
sand. 

It has not been a winning tournament for Jesse. He has 
had trouble with his balance, has not charged with com- 
plete control. His last match is brief. He rushes forward 
with abandon, but his opponent sidesteps. The massive Ha- 
waiian simply keeps going to his knees in the dust, sneez- 
ing. In the dressing room he backs into a little stall and 
watches, with disgust, a video replay of the irretrievable 
moment. Servants wash his feet. 

Three nights earlier. Wajima had opposed Mitsuo Ta- 
kanohana, smallest of the top ranks (6', 212), who is 
known for his wizardry at the edge of the ring, his light- 
ning reversals. To control him. Wajima had to get to his 
belt. He stabbed for it. but took a poor grip, his index 
finger jammed between the mawaslii's layers of fabric. 
Still, the hold seemed effective, the yokozuna straining at 
the writhing smaller man and finally driving him into the 
clay. 

His 1 2th win having clinched the tournament champi- 
onship, Wajima knelt, transfixed, not in prayer as for an 
instant it appeared, but watching blood spurt from between 
his fingers where Takanohana’s black silk nuiwashi had 
ripped to the bone. 

Wajima did not need to wrestle any more, and to protect 
his winning streak was urged not to. But the way of sumo 
is his way. On the 13th night his right hand, with eight stitch- 
es closing the webbing between his fingers, was wrapped 
and useless. His match was a formality. Yokozuna Kita- 
nofuji, a serene, immaculately coifled man, pressed to Wa- 
jima’s right, where there could be no counter. The cham- 
pion’s streak ended at 27. Wajima spent the night in a 
hospital with a high fever. He did not wrestle again. 

Now. through the last few matches, the screams from 
supporters grow wild, to the brink of madness. Then the 
basho is over. Wooden blocks are struck to herald the cham- 
pion’s entrance. The percussion has a cold, lingering res- 
onance that restores perfect order. In silence Wajima comes. 
Pale, dressed only in his dark green nuiwashi, he stands as 
still as stone while the entire assembly rises and sings the 
Japanese national anthem, a surging, minor-keyed work. 
The foreigner is moved, feeling very much alone among a 
proud, self-righteous people. 

Wajima receives the Emperor's Cup, the trophies of glass 
and silver, the certificates*, flags and a portrait of himself. 
He barely touches each, as the full weight of the spoil is 
taken by helpers in business suits. He is not asked to speak. 
He simply stands, free of expression, as if he has already 
passed into the ancestry of his sport, a cool, ivory symbol 
of an ancient nation’s obeisance to authority. end 
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YESTERDAY 


How to Win at Poker, Always 

The Lucky Dutchman had something up his sleeve and for a while 
there, around the turn of the century, it fooled all the local cardsharps 


In the late 1800s. American inventivc- 
* ness gave the world two mechanical 
devices of admirable contrivance but du- 
bious value to society. Both were invent- 
ed in San Francisco within seven years 
of each other. Both arc used in gambling. 
Both are one-armed bandits. 

The first is ubiquitous in Nevada to- 
day, and can be found here and there all 
over the world, from Africa to Japan. It 
is the common slot machine, invented in 
1895 by Charles Fey. a 29-ycar-old me- 
chanic. 

Unlike the slot machine, the other one- 
armed bandit never did enter the domain 
of common knowledge. In fact, the suc- 
cess of the device depended almost en- 
tirely on its secrecy, but it did eventually 
become widely known, among card- 
sharps and manufacturers of gambling 
paraphernalia, as the Kepplinger hold- 
out. The device was invented in 1888 by 
P. J. (Lucky Dutchman) Kepplinger. a 
hefty poker player who worked the 
games in San Francisco. 

Basically, a holdout is any device used 
to secrete cards during a game. Many of 
them, before and after Kepplinger's. 
served to store a marked or prestacked 
deck until the sharper wanted to substi- 
tute it for the legitimate deck; it might be 
used only once during a session. But Kep- 
plinger's device worked so well that it 
permitted the cheat to hold out and ring 
in cards on almost every deal. It could be 
used to accumulate a good hand — four 
accs, say- but Kepplinger apparently 
used it only to hold out one card, which 
he considered part of his regular poker 
hand: in effect, Kepplinger was playing 
six cards to his opponents' five. 

Kepplinger had a character composed 
in equal parts of finesse and pure gall. 
His favorite sport was not plucking the 
easy pigeons around San Francisco; he 
preferred to cheat his fellow profession- 
als. Moreover, he apparently suffered 
from an inordinate craving for action, 
and had to be in on every pot. Hand af- 
ter hand, session after session, the Lucky 
Dutchman took everyone's money with 
no discretion at all. 


Even rank amateurs would have be- 
come suspicious enough to conclude that 
all of Kepplinger's winning hands could 
not be attributed to luck, but the cards 
were not marked, Kepplinger was not 
stacking the deck or doing any fancy 
dealing, and finally the pros concluded 
that he had to be holding out. Yet he 
made none of the telltale movements, had 
none of the mannerisms associated with 
other holdouts of the day. To operate the 
old Jacob's Ladder machine, for exam- 
ple, one had to press one's forearm 
against the table. To operate the cuff- 
pocket holdout, one had to be contin- 
uously crossing hands. There were doz- 
ens of tip-offs to watch for. but Keppling- 
er sal there, straight as a zombie. 

Finally the bamboozled pros could 
bear it no longer. Late one night, after 
all the pigeons had been plucked and only 
professionals remained in the game, they 
ganged up on him. Pretending to quit, 
one gambler excused himself from the ta- 
ble. put on his hat, got behind Keppling- 
er, and suddenly had a bear-hold on him. 
The others grabbed for an arm or a leg. 
Kepplinger pul up a mighty struggle, but 
the gamblers eventually subdued him. 

What they found was an elaborate con- 
trivance of w heels, tubes, pulleys, strings 
and other mechanical parts strung under 
his clothing from his knees to his wrist. 
Thus rigged, all Kepplinger had to do to 
work card-copping pincers in and out of 
his cuff was to spread his knees a bit. It 
turned out to be the world's most un- 
erring holdout. Dating back to a device 
noted in the Memoirs of Robert- Houdin 
(1858), earlier holdouts were compara- 
tively crude. In addition to requiring un- 
natural movements, they were prone to 
malfunction a siring would tangle in a 
pulley wheel and the cards themselves 
were apt to hang up in the cuff. Card de- 
tective Frank Garcia called Kepplinger's 
device the "most complicated, ingenious 
and successful contraption in the histo- 
ry of crooked gambling.” 

The gamblers who unclothed Kep- 
plinger were so amazed at the new ma- 
chine that they didn't even demand their 


money back. They didn't beat him up. 
or smash his knuckles to teach him a les- 
son. Instead, they forced him to outfit 
them with similar machines. 

Before long, the gambling supply 
houses were advertising Kepplinger 
holdouts in their catalogs, and of course 
some manufacturers quickly made design 
modifications and touted their machines 
as superior to the Kepplinger. Here's a 
sample from a supply house of the 1 890s: 

I UK LATEST SLEEVE HOLDOUT 
The finest machine in this country. 

All late improvements, better made 
than some machines that are sold 
for S300. A better machine than 
the Kepplinger. of San Francisco, 
holdout. Made of fine and light pen 
steel, and works as well in shirt 
sleeves as with a coat on. The ma- 
chine is fastened in a double shirt 
sleeve. The cards go in between the 
wristband and cuff. The w rislband 
and cuff closes up when the cards 
arc in. and anyone may look up 
your sleeve to your elbow and can- 
not see anything wrong. The hold- 
out is worked by spreading your 
knees. The string runs through steel 
tubing that has capped pulley 
wheel joints. The string cannot 
bind or catch, and will work 
smoothly, easy, and noiselessly, ev- 
ery time alike. Give length of arm 
and size of shirt worn when order- 
ing. Price. Sl(K). Will send one 
C.O.D. S75. with privilege to ex- 
amine. on receipt of S25. 

In recent times. Kepplinger-type ma- 
chines have sold for well over 5300. But 
the golden age of the holdout is over. Ac- 
cording to the Racket and Conspiracy 
Section of the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment, most professional gamblers no 
longer use holdouts because of their easy 
detection. A holdout is incontestable ev- 
idence of cheating, and a self-respecting 
pro prefers to work w ithout such devices 
on his person. 

But in 1962 Garcia reported a card- 
sharp known as Smoky Joe. who had 
recently clipped a gambling house in Lex- 
ington, Ky. for S270.(XX) at a blackjack 
table with the aid of a Kepplinger. He 
claimed that holdouts were still widely 
used in San Francisco. 

A D. Livingston 
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mszjr * , The lighter: 

“ / -Oriental bas-relief base, 
hand carved around the turn of the century 
from a solid bamboo stalk. 

The cigarette: 
a unique blend of 24 aged, 
milder tobaccos, made smooth 
by the famous Micronite filter. 

Micronite filter. 

Mild, smooth taste. 
America’s quality cigarette. 


King size 


or Deiuxe lOO’s. 









can say about the seasons of sport.. 


...they never run out. 

To make sure you don’t miss a single punt. pass, pitch, pun, 
save, sprint or schuss — sign on with SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
every week. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED offers you a re 
served seat for the best of baseball, football, hockey basket 
ball. . the whole exciting world of sport. Whatever the 
game, whatever the season. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED helps 
you enjoy and appreciate it more. So use the attached 
card — and enter your subscription today If someone's beaten 
you to the card, write to 

Sports Illustrated 

Time-Life Building, Chicago. 

Illinois 60611. Or. call our toll-free 
number: 800-621-8200 (in 
Illinois, call 800-972-8302). 



FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week May 13-19 


crew The UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
dominated ihc annual Western Sprints with victo- 
ries in seven races at Vancouver (page SO). 
HARVARD'S varsity eight walloped Yale for the 
12th straight year in their 1 09th race, rowed on the 
Charles River. 


GOLF ROD CURL shot u two-under-par 68 for a 
276 total, one stroke better than Jack Nicklaus and 
two ahead of Chuck Courtney, for his first tour vic- 
tory in the S250.000 Colonial National {page 36). 
JOANNE CARNER beat Sandra Spurich on the 
first hole of a sudden-death playoff after they tied 
with four-under-par 54-hole totals of 215 in the S35.- 
(KH) Bluegrass Invitational at the Hunting Creek 
Country Club in Louisville. Ky. 

harness racing -ARM URO NESBIT ($2.80). 
driven by Joe O’Brien, nosed out Sir Dalrae and 
Smashing Don to take the $50,000 final of the May- 
wood Pacing Series, covering the mile in 1:57 at 
Maywood Park in Chicago. 


hockey NHL: The Philadelphia Flyers stopped the 
Boston Bruins I 0 in the sixth game of the final se- 
ries and brought the Stanley Cup to an expansion 
city for the first lime (page 34). 

WHA: A production of Peter Pan forced the cham- 
pionship series to open in Chicago instead of J lous- 
lon, but the Cougars were no match for the Aeros — 
anywhere. The Avco Cup went to Houston, which 
pul together a devastating siring of four straight in 
the bcsl-of-seven final. Andre Hinsc scored twice in 
the 6-1 second game and repeated in the third, a 7-4 
Houston victory, with help from Gordie Howe, who 
had three assists, and son Mark, who added a goal. 
The final blow, a 6-2 rout, came in Sam Houston 
Coliseum, where the hapless Cougars have not won 
in two years. 


HORSE racing Miguel Rivera rode LITT LE CUR- 
RENT ($28.20) to a seven-length victory in the 
Preakness, ahead of Neapolitan Way and Cannon- 
ade {past 32). 


FOREGO (S4.80). Hcliodoro Gustincs up, came 
from nine lengths behind to take the S56.50O Carter 
Handicap and his sixth straight stakes race, with a 
time of 1 .22 U over the seven-furlong course at Bel- 
mont Park. 


lacrosse - The lop four seeds, all playing at home, 
survived opening-round play in the NCAA tourna- 
ment and moved on to semifinal competition. Bob 
Bryan starred in goal with 24 saves as No. I -ranked 
Maryland topred Rutgers 12-6. Mike French, the 
nation's leading scorer, contributed lour of Cornell's 
seven fourth-period goals en route to a decisive 1 5-8 


win over Virginia, which sends the Big Red against 
the Terrapins in the next round. No. 2 Johns Hop- 
kins overcame a first -half deficit against JJofslra to 
win 18-10. Franz Wittclsbergcr led the Blue Jay ral- 
ly with se'cn goals und Jack Thomas helped with 
lour goals and two assists. The Jays will meet No. 3 
Washington and Lee. which started off against Navy 
with five goals in Ihc first 7 Vi minutes of the final 
pciiod and finished w ith an 1 1 -*> v ictory . In the Col- 
lege Division. No. 2 Hobart advanced to a semi- 
final berth against Cortland Elate by dumping Ro- 
anoke 15-6 behind Rick Gilbeil s five goals and six 
assists, which put him over 100 points for the third 
straight year. Adclphi downed Washington College 
14— 1 3 and will meet Towson State, a 22-11 sictor 
over Baltimore U. 


MOTOR SPORTS A. J. FOYI s 191 .632-mph pole 
position average held upas the second round of qual- 
ilying filled the Indianapolis 500 field. With Lurry 
Cannon on the low end at 173.963 mph. the 33-car 
pack posted an average of 182.787 lor the Me- 
morial Day classic. 

CALE YARBOROUGH averaged H9.99 mph as 
he drove his Chevrolet to victory in the Mason- 
Dixon 500 Grand National al Delaware's Dover 
Downs International Speedway. David Pearson, 
who set a track record of 134.403 mph in qualify- 
ing. finished second in his Mercury, ahead of Rich- 
ard Petty . who had to settle for third when his Dodge 
blew an engine with four laps remaining. 


soccer Philadelphia grabbed the Eastern division 
lead after a I O win over Denser that was impres- 
sive. not lor Ihc score, but for the NASL record 
crowd of 24,093 at V eterans Stadium. Baltimore was 
idle for the week but remained only one point be- 
hind Miami after the Toros topped Ihc New York 
Cosmos 2 I and the Vancouver W’hilccaps 3-2, both 
tic breakers. Dallas still led the Central division de- 
spite a 3 2 tie-bicak loss to Los Angeles and a 4-1 
beating by Washington. I hice of those Diplomat 
goals were scored by Striker Leroy Deleon, much 
to the delight of Ihc 11,887 fans in RFK Stadium. 
Elsewhere. San Jose took a tie breaker 3-2 from St. 
Louis and Seattle dumped Denver 4-0. 


tennis— ROD LAVER downed Marly Ricssen 6-2. 
A 2. in the finals to take the Alan King Classic and 
$30,000 plus a S2I.00O Mercedes-Benz automobile 
as first prize at Las Vegas. 

AUSTRALIA retained the Federation Cup by de- 
feating the United States two matches lo one in Na- 
ples. Italy. F.vonnc Goolagong and Janet Young 
paired for the decisive doubles victory over Julie 
llcldman and Sharon Walsh, 7-5, 8-6. 

WTT : Only two weeks into the season, directors of 
ihc WTT announced a change intended to short- 


en time of play. Matches now will have five sets, 
not the original six; men's and women's doubles will 
be on the card, and intermission will last 10 min- 
utes instead of 15. Entering the third week. Phil- 
adelphia (7-0) was the only undefeated team in the 
league, with a strong hold on the Atlantic section. 
Player-coach Billie Jean King improved her singles 
record to 12-2 after taking sets 6-1 and 6-3 from 
Joyce Williams Hume in the Freedoms' 34-20 win 
over the Baltimore Banners. Rosie Casals account- 
ed for 12 points in Detroit's 34-25 victory over Pitts- 
burgh. which gave the Loves a slim Central section 
lead. Attendance was averaging 3.000 per night. 

TRACK A field - Strong w ind-, hampered most per- 
formers at the Bakersfield Classic but Jamaica's 
DON QLARR11 caught a legal 4.451-mph gust on 
his way to a 20.3 clocking in the 220-yard dash, this 
year's fastest time, and MARY DLCKLR managed 
a brisk 2:04.6 in the 880-yard run. 


MILEPOSTS AWARDED: To DAN COUNCE of 
St. Louis University, the Robert R. Hermann Tro- 
phy as most valuable college soccer player of the 
1973 season. Counce has signed with the NASL Bos- 
ton Minutcmcn. 


FIRED: JAMES (Babe) MCCARTHY. 50. after 
one season as coach of the AHA Kentucky Colo- 
nels. The team finished second in the Eastern Di- 
vision and lost four straight to the New York Nets 
in the playoffs. 


REINSTATED: LANCE RENTZEL. 30. by NFL 
Commissioner Pete Ro/clle. who lifted the suspen- 
sion of 10 months ago. permitting the wide receiver 
to rejoin the Los Angeles Rams. 

RESIGNED: As coach of the NBA Portland Trail 
Blazers. JACK Mt CLOSKEY. 48. because of ir- 
reconcilable differences" with management after two 
years, a 48-116 record and consecutive last-place 


SOLD: The Virginia Ambassadors of Ihc WEL. lo 
a Florida-based group that will move the franchise 
to the Tangerine Bowl in Orlando. 

DIED: WAYNE MAKE 29. former NHL left wing, 
last with the Vancouver Canucks in 1972-3; of a 
brain tumor; in Vancouver. 

DIED: BILLY WELU. 41. twice winner of the 
American Bowling Congress Masters and member 
of the Professional Bowlers Association Hall of 
Fame, more recently known as a member of the 
ABC -TV broadcasting team; of a heart attack; in 


DIED: DAN TOPPING. 61. millionaire sportsman 
and co-owner. 1945-64. of the New York Yankees 
who captured 15 American League pennants and 
10 World Series crowns during his reign; of a heart 
attack; in Miami Beach. 


CREDITS 

7 — Etoine B. Albeit; 32 -Jerry Cooke; 35 John 
D. H onion; 36-38-Wolter looss Jr, 42, 43 7,r- 
renco Moore Iron Audubon Magazine; 80— Lore 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

REGGIE HEY WOOD. 1 I , 

of Mesa, Ariz., sur- 
passed the world age- 
group record for the 
one-hour distance run. 
covering 9 miles 773 
yards. Reggie holds the 
national age- 10 rec- 
ord for the marathon, 
2:57.24, and recently 
added a record in the 
5.000-meter run. 




oaviok. wimpy, 17, of 

Wm. T. Sampson High 
in Guantanamo Bay. 
Cuba, pitched the first 
perfect game ever re- 
corded there and fin- 
ished the season 9-3 
against adult military 
learns, with 143 strike- 
outs in 80} $ innings, 18 
walks and only eight 
earned runs. 



NANCY COPPOLA, |7, 

the most valuable girls' 
tennis player at Evans 
High in Orlando, Fla. 
for two years, has won 
the Central Florida sin- 
gles and shared the dou- 
bles title for the last two 
years. Her three-year 
record of 44-3 earned 
her a scholarship lo Va- 
lencia College. 



EARL CLINE, 39, of 

Oneida, N.Y., set a na- 
tional record in his sec- 
ond year of internation- 
al trap Shooting with 
rounds of 25-23-25-25 
plus a perfect 100 for 
the best score ever 
in competition over 
the American Modified 
clay-pigeon course at 
Rochester. 


DAVE MacLEAN. 22, a 

junior defenseman at 
St. Francis Xavier Col- 
lege in Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, led his varsity 
hockey team to an un- 
beaten season and the 
conference champion- 
ship. while winning the 
scoring title with 24 
goals and 22 assists. He 
also had no penalties. 


PAT BRETTELL. ]6. a 

junior at Shawnee Mis- 
sion South High in 
Overland Park, Kans., 
undefeated in two years 
of dual-mcci compcti- 
4ion, look his second 
straight state spring- 
board diving champi- 
onship with a record- 
breaking score of 
516.95 points. 
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19 HOLE 



Tom 

and Johnny 
Miller play 

Tourney Red 

Tourney Red. The winning ball in nineteen major tournaments last year. 
The ball many top pros are playing, and winning with this year. 

The big winners on the pro tour, Tourney Red by 

Nicklaus, Weiskopf, and Miller, 

play Tourney Red exclusively. wwCCCGijflOCfCyC 
You can too. Ask for Tourney the greatest name/in golf 
Red at your pro shop. 



COLLEGE STUDENTS: 

Work for yourself... by working with us! 

Graduates and undergraduates at colleges and universities all over the country have been doing 
well financially for years by offering their peers special rate student subscriptions to TIME. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and FORTUNE 
You can too 

The only investment is your time and talent We supply a complete, effective selling kit 
that's an accumulation ol over iwo decades of on-campus selling experience 

You set your own working hours, the commissions are liberal, and we do the billing And 
for extra income you may even participate in special market research projects. 

If you are interested, please apply to Time Inc.. College Bureau. Time A Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center. New York. New York 10020. 


THE 

READERS 
TAKE OVER 

BEAR EGG 

Sir: 

My favorite alltimc great golfer, "The 
Golden Bear." laid an egg in his article 
I Shorten the Tour, Improve the Gome, May 
13). Agreed, reduce the number of tourna- 
ments to the amount a pro would wont to 
enter and still be at his peak which he does 
now . What Jack Nicklaus fails to recognize, 
though, is that probably 99.9* , of the lesser 
lights in the pro ranks are just as eager to 
win, too, and try just as hard to be compet- 
itive. Winning for them may be placing in 
the top 25. I feel the real golf fan follows the 
shots and scores of "also rans" on the tour 
who have never won the big one. How about 
Lee Elder's win a few weeks ago.’ Person- 
ally, I like to follow a name like Jerry 
McGee from week to week, and see him come 
on w ith some good rounds. And one of these 
weeks he will take a big one. 

Robert Hughes 

Chittenango, N.Y. 


Sir: 

This is a comment on Pat Wilson's letter 
to you < 19th Hole, May 6). Wilson said that 
Charlie Brown had girls on his team, and he 
has never won a game. True, but if you look 
across town you will see a team that always 
wins. This team's manager and star player is 
Peppermint Patty, a girl. 

Mary Mannix 

New Shrewsbury, N.J. 

Sir: 

Have you noticed who the best player on 
Charlie Brown's team is? Not a boy or a girl, 
but a dog. 

Craig Koebelin 

Schenectady, N.Y. 

Sir: 

I would like to present a rebuttal to Bar- 
bara Greene's letter (April 29) concerning 
sportscasters. She contends that the most sig- 
nificant reason that sports news broadcasts 
are done poorly is because they are done by 
men. I find it incomprehensible that some- 
one from the Boston area could make such 
an absurd statement. One of the local TV 
stations employs Barbara Borin as a sports- 
caster. By now she is better known as Borin' 
Barbara. Even a fellow sportscaster at the 
station has publicly denounced her ability to 
report sports. The sportscasters for the other 
two major networks arc excellent. Both Len 
continued 
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unpi FY.DflVID^On X»QO 11 was ° day ,or some serious riding. But the bass were biting that day. too. And who 
1 **** ^ IL/v/wi I Tw would have thought a kid would give up a great time on his Harley-Davidson X-90 
to go fishing? 

Especially when he's got a full 90cc oil injected freedom machine. With a 4-speed 
transmission, hydraulic rear shocks, true motorcycle suspension, new hydraulically- 
dampened front fork, safety rim locks, spark arresting muffler, horn, speedometer 
and tail and head lamps 

Anyway, you shoulda seen him getting to those bass. 

And he got one. 

A 6-lb. beaut! It made our heart feel good. But it 
didn't help our pride one bit. 

Until he got back on his X-90 and rode home. 


Tfie Great American Tteedom -Madtiqe. 



AMf Holey Davidson . Milwaukee. Wisconsin S3201 . Metneer Motorcycle Industry Council 



19TM HOLE continued 


Tennis Test 


Berman and Don Gillis report the news ac- 
curately and in an interesting manner. 

Alan Libardoni 

Somerville, Mass. 

SCRATCH 


Miss a few and you can get 6 months of 
World Tennis Magazine for only $2.00 

(Regular subscription price $7 per year for 12 issues. 

Regular newsstand price is 75 cents per copy.) 

• Is a half-volley a misnomer? 

• How many return of serve errors does a good player make in a match? 

• What is the Goeltz Creed and has it produced a National Champion? 

• Who won River Oaks: Bjorn Borg, Rod Laver, or Arthur Ashe? 

• How tightly do the Pros have their rackets strung? 

• When you win the toss, can you elect to have your opponent make the 
choice of side or serve? 

• What player was rated No. 31 of 32 in his WCT group and then 
shocked everyone by winning the next WCT tournament in a field that 
included Nastase and Okker? 


Sir: 

Your April 29 contributor to the I 9th 
Hole, W. E. Hagenlocher, is right when he 
points out that Erich Hagenlacher (as he 
used to spell it) of Stuttgart, Germany, de- 
feated Jake Schaefer in 1926 to reign briefly 
as world balkline billiard king, but he is 
wrong to state that he earned the right to 
challenge Schaefer by winning elimination 
matches with Cochran and Hoppe. All of the 
players in the 1925 world tournament, in 
which Hagenlacher finished third, were en- 
titled to a challenge match with Schaefer, the 
tournament winner. 

Robert Byrne 

Mill Valley, Calif. 

PROSIT 


• Has Chris Evert signed to play WTT? 

• When waiting to return serve, should you bend from the waist or the 
knees? 

• What is a junk ball artist? 

• Which two South Africans are known as “The Belly" and “The Wit"? 

Why? 

• Are there any "Tennis Self-Taught" books available? 

• Do ball-throwing machines help you improve? 

• Will an American twist serve to the backhand move you wide on your 
backhand or will it break into your body? 

• What top French player has a Napoleonic complex, one day thinking 
he is Nastase and the next day thinking he is Rosie Casals? 

• How do you find a good adult tennis clinic? 

• Should you pivot your shoulders and hips on return of serve? 

• Who is the only player that Tom Okker says he can’t beat? 

• Where can you go for an inexpensive tennis vacation? 

• What arc the rules with regard to the weight and size of a racket? 

• How do you learn to play against hard hitters? 

• Did any of the top four women Pros in the U S. agree to play for their 
country in Federation Cup? 

• How do you recognize the type of spin coming to you? 

• Does Prince Charles play tennis? 

The answers to these and many other 
questions are in the June issue of 

H-txld Tennis 


' 1 would like to take advantage of your Special Introductory Offer of six 

I issues for only S2.00. 

I 

| Name- 

! Address 

[ City State Zip Codc^ 

□ Money Enclosed □ Bill Me 

I World t ennis. 15 Love St.. Marion, Ohio 43302 D-009 


Sir: 

In a time when all that is written, which is 
very little, about international soccer con- 
cerns the present world champion, Brazil, 
it was refreshing to read Clive Gammon's 
story ( Where a Cup Is Bigger Than a Stein, 
May 13) about the world champion-to-be: 
West Germany. With a relatively young 
team, as well as a very experienced one, the 
West Germans are without doubt in the best 
possible position. Their tremendous strength 
up the middle of the field should make all 
the difference. Starting with Sepp Maier, 
the goalie, and moving up the middle 
through Franz Beckenbauer, one of the 
world’s best all-round players, to Gunter 
Nctzer and, finally, Gerd Muller, the lead- 
ing scorer in international soccer, the Ger- 
mans should be unstoppable. The remainder 
of the team is an excellent balance of fast, 
strong defensemen, adept ball handlers and 
pinpoint passers. 

Above all, it should be noted that the 
games will be played on West German soil 
and the home-team advantage is very impor- 
tant in soccer. I find it difficult to imagine 
that anyone other than Franz Beckenbauer 
will accept the World Cup trophy for his 
country. I certainly hope your fine magazine 
will continue its coverage of the most impor- 
tant sporting event of the year anywhere in 
the world. 

William Phillips 

Carlisle, Pa. 

BUCK-PASSING 

Sir: 

Yes, Buck Dawson ( Into the Pool with a 
Sea! of Approval, April 29) as we remember 
him was indeed a most individualistic per- 
son! Apparently all 200 of his classmates at 
Officers Training School, Fort Bcnning.Ga., 
during World War II shared the same opin- 
contlnued 
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Front-wheel drive will give you some remarkable advantages. Especially when the 
road you started out on turns into something else. 

It'll give you excellent traction, for example, to get you through gravel, mud, sand... 
even snow and ice. Because the weight of the engine and transmission is over the drive wheels. 

It makes our car less likely to skid on any kind of road surface, because the drive wheels 
are ahead of the center of gravity. So our car is more stable and has better directional stability 
than cars with rear- wheel drive. 

And front-wheel drive gives you excellent control and handling. Because the 
t wheels actually pull you around curves and turns. 
w ’ We also build our car with the precision of rack and pinion steering, with 

power-assisted disc brakes on all four wheels, with roll-cage construction, 
. f * - and with the performance and economy of our 2 liter engine (it'll 

} j Jc 3 give you about twice the gas mileage of most full size 

domestic cars.*) 

We build our car with features that make it comfort- 
able, economical, durable and safe. Because even though 
you don't always know where the road will take you, you 
should at least be sure your car will get you there. 

The Saab 99 LE and EMS. From $4698 to $5198. 



,30* SaabJt’s what a carshould be. 


* As published by the EPA. the average milesper gallon (or 


There are more than 450 Saab dealers nationwide. 

Price does not include dealer prep, taxes and optional equipment, if any. 

sr more is 9.5 MPG or less. The EPA miles-per -gallon performance (or a Saab 99LE is 19.4 MPG. 


19TH MOLE continued 


Rare 

Pleasure 

We found a way to bottle it. 



ion. In a system where every officer candi- 
date had to rate all the others. Buck found 
himself, after the first grading in May 1943, 
No. 200. At graduation in July he had, char- 
acteristically, risen to No. 1— quite a tribute 
from his classmates. 

During field exercises. Buck didn't scale 
six-foot walls — he high-jumped them. Twen- 
ty-foot streams weren’t forded — they were 
long-jumped. On the dreaded day, when ev- 
ery member of the class had to prove his all- 
round agility and stamina by running a tor- 
tuous obstacle course. Buck came breezing 
across the finish line in his typical clowning 
manner. The official timer, a young officer 
from the Infantry School Board, was out- 
raged and chewed Buck out for obviously 
cheating as the elapsed time was ‘•absolutely 
impossible.” Not even breathing hard, Buck 
shouted, “Start the watch again!”— and 
away he went, establishing a new school 
record. 

A week later the school’s commanding 
general and his staff wanted to watch Buck 
make the run. You guessed it — another In- 
fantry School record, and as far as I know, 
it still stands. 

Lieut. Colonel Jack Dederick 

AUS, Ret. 

Costa Mesa, Calif. 


Sir: 

I have just finished reading your article 
( High , Y and Then Some, May 6) covering 
the National YMCA Swimming and Diving 
Championships, and 1 can honestly say 1 was 
appalled. You took a national championship 
and tore it to shreds. 

We have never claimed to be as impor- 
tant as the AAU nationals, but the YMCA 
meet is not, as you put it, “a kind of wet 
three-ring circus." For many young swim- 
mers this was the most important meet of 
their lives, and, as you admit, many Olym- 
pic swimmers began their careers as YMCA 
competitors. Without the Y swim program, 
the state of American swimming would be 
severely weakened. 

Ron Cummins 

Wyckoff, N.J. 

Sir: 

It was disappointing to note Mr. Kirshen- 
baum's condescending attitude regarding the 
Y’s swimming programs. Those of us who 
arc not willing or able to relocate in order 
to affiliate our swimmers with an AAU swim 
club have to be content with upgrading our 
local Y’s swim program. Those parents, and 
they arc legion, who expend hours of their 
own free time in working with and improv- 
ing our children's swim teams are thankful 
that there is a Y available, even with its 
imperfections. 

But thanks anyway for an often-looked- 
for article on a wonderful event that I have 
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learned to enjoy watching and working for, 
Sue March 


Mobile. Ala. 


BACKSTRETCH 

Sir: 

Although I am not an avid fan of thor- 
oughbred horse racing, your cover (1 should 
say covers) on the May 13 issue intrigued 
me. Lay the cover down across its scam so 
that the back and front form one page- Can- 
nonade won, but didn't the buckskin horse 
with the cowboy jockey come in second? 

Barrv J. Trilling 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


INSPIRATION 

Sir: 

Thank you for the article on women's crew 
(May 13). As the cox of the girls' first boat 
at Phillips Exeter Academy, I've experienced 
the cold rains and hard work competitive 
rowing demands. We arc the first official- 
ly recognised girls' varsity boat in the his- 
tory of our school, and your title Don't Go 
Near the Water? P hooey! now occupies a 
place in the boathouse, and serves well to 
inspire us. Thank you again for the long-de- 
served recognition. 

Megan McLemore 

Exeter, N.H. 


Sir: 

Your article was a tribute to both wom- 
en's and men's crew, and we truly appreci- 
ate it. 

But, come on, did your lower right-hand 
picture have to show No. 6 catching a crab? 
Lucy Campbell Coe 
University of Washington crew, 1909 
(I have a picture to prove it.) 

Robert Campbell Coe 

University of Washington crew, 1937-40 

Virginia Austin Coe 

University of Washington crew, 1971-72 

Seattle 


DARK DAZE 

Sir: 

A I Dark seems to have suffered a lapse of 
memory ( Rhubarbs, Hassles, Other Hazards, 
May 13). Lou Brock was not playing for the 
Cardinals in 1961. Furthermore, perfect 
strikes from left field arc not known to be in 
Brock's bag of tricks. 

Marc Davidson 

Fairfax, Va. 

Sir: 

Apparently the caricature of Alvin Dark 
"storming" into Jackie Robinson was drawn 
from Alvin's memory. Most facts arc cor- 
rect. Sal Maglie was throwing at numerous 
Dodgers, Jackie did bunt, hoping to run up 
Maglic's back, Sal watched the play from the 
sanctity of the mound. Davey Williams was 
injured by Robinson, and Dark did try to 
continued 
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19TH HOLE continued 


Who’s got choice 
tobacco from five 
different countries? 


White Owl. £l 
T hat’s Whooo! « 



The Salvation Army 
operates community centers 
for family worship, recreation, 
and social activities. 


RONSON 

Multi-Fill 


butane 

lighters 



fuels most^w Thec|eon 


v ^ quality butane 
that wont clog. 


1'lmicul fitness 
ii> beautiful, 
beautiful, 
beautiful. 



Something beautiful is happening to 
girls. They are not just spectators 
anymore. They're into Physical Fitness. 
The results are simply beautiful when 
parents support the Physical Education 
programs of their schools. 

The President's Council on 
Physical Fitness & Sports 
Washington, D C.. 20201 



avenge his teammate by sliding hard into 
Robinson at third base. However, I think the 
ball was jarred loose when Robinson tagged 
Dark hard on the forehead, which Alvin ne- 
glected to mention. 

G.M. Thomas 

New York City 

SLIPS 

Sir: 

Did Whitney Tower and William Leggett 
watch the same Kentucky Derby .’ 

In your May 13 issue Mr. Tower says that 
Buck's Bid's trainer found solace in the ex- 
treme outside post position. On the next page 
Mr. Leggett calls post position 23 (Buck's 
Bid's) the worst. 

One of these noted gentlemen has slipped 
in his stirrups. 

Bert Shapiro 

San Francisco 

ON THE AIR 

Sir: 

1 very much enjoyed your new feature 
(TV Radio, May 6, by William Leggett). 
I feel that television and radio have become 
so vital to the success and enjoyment of 
sports that this column will be not only 
welcome but necessary. 

Sam Friedman 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Now that your Mr. Leggett has (correct- 
ly ) gone out of his way to be so nice to N BC's 
hockey crew, I trust he will be equally fair 
to a lot of other TV sportscasters. Which 
means he should blast them for failing to 
keep their mouths shut for more than two 
seconds at a time, for repeating useless in- 
formation and for filling the air with cliches. 
1 vote for Rick Barry as the best new face in 
the business in a long time. 

Steve Potter 

Los Angeles 

WRONG IS RIGHT 

Sir: 

My sinccrcst compliments for the impres- 
sive scenic photography by Stephen Green- 
Armytagc ( The Right Place at the ' Wrong' 
Time, May 6). However, 1 wish to take ex- 
ception to your "wrong" season, as you term 
it. You can have the summer with its heat, 
humidity and crowded beaches and express- 
ways. I'll take the quiet off-season anytime. 
It is the perfect time to get away from the 
papier-mache simulation of the daily grind 
and find peace. 

William F. O'Brien 

Cincinnati 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Timf & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Go 

to the head 
of the 
class. 

f 1 

E Jr Old Grand-Dad. 

d 1 Head of the Bourbon Family 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof Bottled in Bond. Old Grand Dad Distillery Co.- Frankfort. Ky. 40601. 



THE DORAL 
SHOWDOWN 


that lowers "tar" without sacrificing "taste:" Only 
Doral has Cellulon Fiber to reduce "tar"' and nico- 
tine, a unique Polyethylene Chamber and Smoke 
Baffles. Plus, Air Channels for easy draw. All this 
and good taste too. Doral: the low "tar"' and nico- 
tine cigarette with the high taste difference. 


FILTER. MENTHOL: 14 mg. - tar", 1 0 mg. nicotine 
)v. pei cigarette. FTC Report MAR. 74. 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



